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“TWO HEADS ARE BETTER 
THAN ONE,” 

at times, even if they don’t amount to 

much in the illustration. When it comes 


to STREET CAR ADVERTISING our 








head can materially assist yours in prop- 
erly placing your appropriation. * %* 
CR 


é GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SOME PEOPLE 


live in the country all the time, some part of the time, 
but whether all or part, almost without exception every 
one reads the local paper. Country or city people, they 
are reached by the local weekly. It is the paper necessary 
to read in order to know what is going on in the locality. 

The New England, Middle and Southern States are 
represented by the Atlantic Coast Lists. 


1,600 local publications; 62 per cent are the only papers in their towns. 
One order, one electro does the business. 
One-sixth of all the country readers of the United States reached weekly. 
Catalogue for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 
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DICTIONARY OF ADVERTISING 
TERMS. 


By W. W. Pasko. 
L 


This dictionary of advertising terms, 
of which the first installment is here 
given, it is believed is the first attempt 
to gather the peculiar expressions of 
the calling, and as such is necessarily 
imperfect. The business of advertis- 
ing is a new one ; its language has been 
developed from the expressions of the 
general broker, the printer and the 
newspaper manager, and has been en- 
larged simultaneously in many parts of 
the Union. I shail be obliged to any 
one who will send me, at No. 106 Ful- 
ton street, New York, additions to the 
vocabulary or improvements in the 
definitions. It is over four hundred 
years since an English dictionary was 
compiled, and probably more than two 
hundred original lexicons of our tongue 
have been added since, two of the 
latest spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to make their works com- 
plete. Yet the new English Diction- 
ary now in progress at Oxford finds 
words and meanings new to all dic- 
tionaries which have been in use every 
one of these four hundred years, It 
must therefore be expected that many 
omissions will be found in this, as I 
am the first gleaner in the field. 

Ad.—An abbreviation for the word adver- 
tisement. 

Adlet.—A small advertisement. 

Adsmith.—A maker or constructor of ad- 
vertisements. This isin the literary sense; 
it does not apply to the one who sets one up 
or gets it ready for the press. : 

Advertise.—1. To give notice to; to inform. 
This was the original sense of the word, as 
may be seen in Numbers xxiv, 14: “T will 
advertise thee what this people will do to my 
people in the latter days.”” . A 

2. To inform the pubiic through notices in 
newspapers or other periodicals, or by other 
printed matter. 

Advertisement.—1. A notice to the reader, 
either in books or newspapers. An explana- 
tion of the object or aims of a book was fre- 
quently inserted in former years near its 


title page and headed, “ Advertisement to 
the Reader.” 

2. A notice inserted in a book, newspaper 
or Dg ee one giving an account of something, 
and designed to influence the mind of the 
reader to purchase something or to take some 
action which shall be pleasing to the adver- 
tiser. It is rarely applied to the whole of a 
book or newspaper, although one or both the 
above objects may be intended, but is com- 
monly restricted to announcements which 
have no necessary relation to the remainder 
of the book or periodical, and are paid for. 
A description of Austin Corbin's park in 
Northern New England, although at great 
length and very eulogistic, is not an adver- 
tisement when it forms the whole of a book 
or newspaper. Buta part or an abstract of 
it, although not having a word of commenda- 
tion, paid for in the Evening Post or the Bos- 
ton Glode is an advertisement. It would 
probably be intended to effect a sale of the 
property. Formerly this word was pro- 
nounced advertizment, with an accent on 
vert, but the accent is now generally on th. 
third syllable, in which the i is long. Ad- 
vertise was formerly pronounced according 
to the same analogy. he abbreviations are 
ad., adv., advt. and advy. 

Advertiser.— One who advertises. This is 
not the person who prepares the work and 
sees to its insertion, but the one who pays the 
bill, like Jones, of Binghamton. 

Advertising.—The act of preparing or 
using advertisements, or other methods of 
obtaining publicity. A tailor or chiropodist 
who had his building completely covered with 
signs, or who sent out brass bands to attract 
attention to himself, although he used no ad- 
vertisements, would be advertising himself. 
When Genin bought the highest priced seats 
to Jenny Lind’s concerts he was advertising 
his hat business. 

Advertising Agent.—One who prepares 
and distributes advertisements or other ad- 
vertising. He differs from an advertising 
solicitor in acting as a principal to those who 
take orders from him, as he pays them 
whether he himself is paid or not. An ad- 
vertising solicitor is employed by a particular 
newspaper or combinatior of newspapers, 
obtains them business, and his losses or suc- 
cesses are their losses or successes. Of late 
a few agents have called themselves brokers. 
Advertisement agent more strictly relates to 
advertising in books, newspapers and peri- 
odicals; an advertising agent may be em- 
ployed in any business or scheme. 

Advy.—An advertisement. Thus famil- 
iarly used between 1840 and 1860 in Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans and other Western cities, 
while at the same time ad was used in the 
East. The plural was advies. 

Afternoon.—That part of the day from 1 
o'clock until sunset. Loosely and generally 
applied as a name to all daily journals not 
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really made up in the early morning. All 
the editions of a newspaper which were is- 
sued at each hour from 11 to 4 would be 
called afternoon papers. 

Agate.—A kind of small type, much used 
in daily newspapers. It measures about four- 
teen lines to the inch, up and down the col- 
umn, and is the liest ty ly em- 


metrical figures or combinations of flowers, 
but there are now many hundred kinds. 
Brevier.—A small kind of printing type, 
measuring about nine lines to the inch. It 
is much used for editorials on large dailies, 
for reading matter on smaller ones, and for 
advertising type on country weeklies. It 
ins in an inch or a column just one-half 





ployed. The next size + is pearl, which 
is sometimes employed in advertisements, as 
in the ///ustrated London News. In England 
agate is called ruby, and here under the point 
system is called five and a half point. 

Agate Ru.e.—A thick advertising rule, so 
made that it appears as if there was a lead on 
either side of the straight line which prints. 
With such rules the exact number of agate 
lines can always be quickly measured. 

Agency.—A place where an_ advertising 
agent has his office or stated place of busi- 
ness. It should be noted that an advertising 
agent is in a strict sense not an agent at all. 
He has no authority to bind his principal, 
except as derived from his contract. And if 
the principal denies or evades the contract, 
the newspaper publisher has no remedy 
against him, as would be the case if he were 
a true agent, but only against the party from 
whom the contract came. For instance, if 
the late A. T. Stewart had given an order for 
Mr. John Hooper to insert $10,000 worth of 
advertising, and that amount had been placed, 
the latter could have collected his bill from 
Stewart by law. But let us suppose that one 
of these contracts required $250 to satisfy it, 
it having been placed in the Sunday Atlas. 
Hooper refuses to pay that journal, for some 
reason. The Aft/as people could collect it 
from him, but could not from Mr. Stewart. 
He is not really an agent for the latter. An- 
other agent (not an advertising agent) orders 
$250 worth of work done for Mr. Stewart, 
say in preparing statistics or overhauling 
plumbing. If some very good defense is not 
at hand which does not here appear, the great 
merchant must pay, and it can legally be 
collected from him. Here is the difference 
between the acts of a true agent and one who 
is only in words an agent. 

Agent, Advertising. — See 
agent. 

Announcement.—An advertisement. 

Antique.—A kind of type much used in 
advertisements, in which the lines of the let- 
ter are of the same force or nearly the same 
force, and in which the serifs or little cross 
and ending strokes of the letter are prom- 
inent. It is found in many forms and styles. 
The following is a line of antique: 


ANTIQUE IS A THICK TYPE. 


Bi-monthly.—A periodical issued once in 
two months. 

Bi-weekly.—A newspaper 
published once in two weeks. 

Bold Face.—A kind of type in which the 
thick strokes of the letters are made thicker 
and heavier than common, although the light 
lines are of about the ordinary weight. The 
type is otherwise a Roman type. Bold face, 
full face and title are used by different 
founders for the name of the same style. 
The following line shows its appearance : 

BOLD AND TRIUMPHANT. 

Booklet.—A little book ; a small pamphlet. 
This is a word which has lately come into 
use to designate a small advertising book. 

Border.—The line or lines, ornamented or 
plain, which are used around a page or sub- 
division of it, or in a straight line above or 
below an article or advertisement. Origi- 
nally borders were nearly all made of geo- 


advertising 


or periodical 


as much matter as agate. The next size larg- 
er is bourgeois, and the next size smaller is 


minion. On the point system it is eight 
ints. 
Broker, Advertising. — An advertising 
agent. 


Canvasser.—A solicitor for advertisements. 

Caption.—The line underneath a cut, al- 
though sometimes over it, describing what it 
is intended to show. 

Card.—1. A business card or small an- 
nouncement, giving very little besides name, 
address and business. 

2. A small advertisement. 

. An advertisement of any nature. 
This is an euphemism for advertisement, 
used by many advertising men. 

4. A placard or poster, or a show card 
put in panels in a horse car, railroad or 
steamboat. 

(atch Lines.- The lines in small type, be- 
tween two important lines in an advertise- 
ment, connecting the two together. 

( hecked.-- Examined by an advertiser or an 
advertising agent with a view of seeing 
whether an advertisement is correctly print- 
ed, whether it has its right page and Fen 
and whether all the other instructions are 
followed out. 

Circulation.—The number of copies print- 
ed and going into use of a newspaper or pe- 
riodical. It is not merely the number print- 
ed, for on some periodicals, as Hiram Ful- 
ler’s Daily Mirror, issued in New York be- 
fore the war, the number sent out was about 
275, while those printed were 500. The rest 
accumulated until they were sold in bundles 
for wrapping paper. It is common, how- 
ever, for those connected with newspapers to 
claim as the circulation the entire number 
printed. 

( irculator.—The person who, in a news- 
paper, takes charge of the distribution of the 
mr excepting that part which goes by 
mail. 

City Agent.—Same as circulator. 

City Items.—The same as city notices Both 
sometimes have bits of pure reading matter 
— between the various minor arti- 
cles. 

City Notices.—Thinly disguised advertise- 
ments set as reading matter, and following 
reading matter. 

Claim. — The pretension of an advertiser or 
a solicitor to a certain circulation. *‘* We 
claim a 10,000 circulation.” 

( larendon —A style of printing type look- 
ing something like ordinary Roman crushed 
upon the printing press, but not too badly. 
It is rounder than antique. There is consid- 
erable difference in the thickness of lines, 
and the endings of the letters are not so pro- 
nounced. The following is an example: 


Lord Clarendon’s Celebrated History. 

Class Paper or Periodical.—A newspa 
or magazine which does not pretend to give 
the ordinary news of the day with fullness, 
but devotes itself to intelligence or matters 
of importance to those in special lines, as 
religion, science and trade. 

Column.--A part of the contents of a page, 
divided vertically. It may be half, third, 
fourth, or even a ninth or tenth of a page. 

Column Prices.—At the rate which would 
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be charged fora column ; at a large discount. 

Commussion.—The percentage allowed or 
deducted by an advertising agent for the dis- 
charge of his work, which embraces the ob- 
taining of the contract, the sending out of 
the individual orders, with the necessary 
copy, the checking of the printed advertise- 
ment and the payment of the bills. There is 
given, in addition, advice to the advertiser, 
and often aid in the construction of his no- 
tices. Solicitors of advertising are often paid 
on commission, perhaps more frequently than 
any other way. 

Contract.—The agreement between an ad- 
vertiser or an advertising agent on the one 
side and the publisher on the other, generally 
being in writing. 

Copy.—The written or printed matter which 
is furnished to the printer, and which he is 
to follow. 

Cut.—An engraving of whatever kind 
worked with the matter. Advertisements 
with cuts are frequently charged an extra 
price. 

Daily or Daily Newspaper.—A journal 
published every day. The term is he gen- 
erally applied to newspapers published six 
times a week, losing either Monday's or Sun- 
day’s issue. Frequently the Sunday issue is 
esteemed a separate newspaper, and is not 
sent to readers except on special order. 

Dead-Head Advertisements.—These are of 
two classes. The first is when an advertise- 
ment or a number of advertisements are set 
up to make a show as to the quantity and 
quality of advertisements that are going in a 
certain newspaper. he advertiser doubts 
whether it will pay him to insert a notice in 
a journal which hes very little advertising 
and perhaps none in Peay Bon Such a jour- 
nal does not seem to have public confidence, 
and there must be a reason for it. ead- 
heai advertisements are, therefore, always 
those of houses of the highest respectability, 
and such as it is eanebalite will soon be o 
tained by the publisher, as one from Brown 
Bros & Co. It is probable that at least one- 
half of the newspapers which are inserting 
advertisements of that house are not author- 
ized to doso; their advertisements are, there- 
fore, dead-heads. Another kind is keeping 
in advertisements which have once been 
legitimately published, but which are now 
dead. ‘They can be kept in for one or two 
issues without observation ; do not discredit 
the standing of the paper, and serve to givea 

eater variety and fullness to its advertis- 
ing columns. 

Display.—To arrange types, leads and bor- 
ders so that a harmonious and striking effect 
is produced in an advertisement. The object 
of an advertisement is to cal] attention to 
something, and that is done most effectually 
by arranging the lines, so that the valuable 
and necessary portions are easily perceived 
and remembered. Such an arrangement, and 
what else is necessary to produce a pleasing 
impression, is called display. Many news- 
papers charge an extra price for it, not on ac- 
count of the labor involved, but because it 
insures greater returns to the advertiser. 

Double ( olum».—Matter so made up that it 
goes across two columns; an extra charge is 
frequently made on this account. 

Double Leaded.—UHaving thicker leads or 
interstices between the lines than common. 
The usual distance is about one seventy- 
second of an inch; double-leaded matter, 
therefore, would be about one thirty-sixth of 
aninch. Instead of vrinters using, as they 
might, leads of just this thickness, they com- 
bine two. 

Dummy.—A sheet prepared in advance of 


the issue of a journal, bearing the same gen- 
eral appearance that the periodical will have, 
and designed to be used = canvassers to ob- 
tain advertising and subscriptions. This 
term is also applied to the sheets prepared 
from proofs, before the issue of an ordinary 
number, so that an editor can see exactly 
what is going in and where each article is 
placed. 


eee See remeeer 
A MAGNIFICENT BUSINESS. 


Swift & Co., the great pork packers 
of Chicago, have issued a little book- 
let called ‘‘About Swift & Co.,” which 
gives an inkling into the magnificent 
proportions of the business. Follow- 
ing are some extracts from this unique 
booklet : 

YEAR 189s. 
SLAUGHTERINGS. 
1,076,579 Cattle. 1,880,144 Sheep. 
1,652,172 Hogs. 
SALES. 
Exceeding $100,000,000 yearly. 
SHIPMENTS. 
72,827 carloads of product, equal to ten train- 
oads per day. 
YEAR 1895. 
MANUFACTURED. 
DEL, ds ccsidevteseseetine 110,805,540 pounds. 
41963,869 ee 
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Fertilizer 





SIZE OF PLANTS. 

ACRES OF GROUND COVERED. 
COG. ....<s06 55 . 

Kansas City... 

South Omaha.. 






97 acres. 
_ ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE. 

SR iidnnncets< seneie 61 acres, 

Kansas City.... i 

South Omaha...... ..c.e0. 
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Kansas Cit 





R EMPLOYEES. 
Cin donxcnssccsesonceecnce 
EIN: sos senedieeonse 
South Sasuke 





We tbtkistitiiccoaes 
Weekly pay roll, $103,000. 
Floor space of general offices in Chicago 
22,000 square feet. 


LARGEST DAY’S SLAUGHTERING 
(ail four plants). 
7,570 Cattle. 12,104 Sheep. 


14,496 Hogs. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


By Claude C. Hopkins. 


The advance of advertising within 
the last few years has called for new 
talent and made a new profession. 
It has opened up an unknown but 
promising field in business, and, as 
miners rush toa new gold camp, young 
men have flocked to it. It was but 
natural that, in not understanding the 
requirements of this line, they should 
underrate them, and the result has been 
disaster to thousands of the untrained 
and incompetent wko have sought to 
use assurance to cover up deficiency. 
It was natural, too, that this new field 
should not at first attract the best from 
other fields. Men who are successful 
in other lines are apt to measure 
chances carefully before they change 
to new lines. The men who had not 
yet found success most readily chanced 
this new field which a few successful 
men had popularized. They came 
without business training and without 
ability to seek fortune in a line which, 
perhaps more than any other, requires 
both of them. They underrated ad- 
vertising. They saw only the visible 
part of it, and they considered that ad- 
vertising consisted in writing ads, and 
that he who could write could advertise. 

The need for real advertising men is 
more urgent than ever. The field for 
them is constantly widening. Their 
importance in business is growing, and 
the revenues with it. There is nothing 
higher in business for a young man to 
attain to. I know of one concern 
where the advertising man receives 
three times the salary of the manager 
of the business, and of numerous 
instances where the advertising man is 
the highest salaried man in the busi- 
ness. But these men are not only ad 
writers. Some of them, perhaps, have 
never written an advertisement. They 
are business men who know how to 
create a demand without waste ; how 
to make goods move. They know that 
ad writing is but a small part of the 
problem. 

I do not agree with some writers 
who state that a newspaper training is 
best for this. They are looking at the 
literary side of the question, which the 
business world makes secondary. The 
mere writing of advertising is becom- 
ing of smaller importance yearly. Dry 
goods advertising is becoming a cata 
logue of bargains. The less reading 


matter the better. The advertising of 
specialties is growing into plain state- 
ments of facts. This tendency is bound 
to become general, because it is sensi- 
ble. Ido not underrate the value of 
the advertisement writer. Few men 
can present facts in a manner at once 
bright, terse and logical. ‘lhere will 
always be room for men who can doit. 
But this work, like literary work in 
general, is bound to be underpaid. 
When plain common sense becomes 
popular in advertising—and the time 
isn’t distant—the man who can only 
rewrite the facts which are given him 
will not be of great importance. 

Advertising means more than this, 
and the young man who would achieve 
profit and importance in this field must 
look deeper. He must secure his 
training in business ; not in schools or 
in literature. A good advertising man 
is a business man of unusual caliber. 
He is broader, more enterprising and 
more versatile than the ordinary man 
of business. He knows human nature 
better. He has more energy and knows 
better how to direct it. An advertising 
man must first of all be a business man 
and a salesman. He must develop 
these qualities until his business enter- 
prise outreaches ordinary channels, 
and his salesmanship can win thou- 
sands while the salesman talks to one. 

The school for an advertising man 
is in business. Only in business can 
he secure the training that is neces- 
sary. He should learn first the limits 
to which a business already reaches, 
then seek to extend them. If he has 
the right ability, he will not lack for 
opportunity. An advertising man’s 
vocation is in the extending of busi- 
ness and on business lines. He needs 
to be a man of practical ideas that reach 
out of the rut of most men’s enterprise. 

I am taking the type of advertising 
men to which most beginners aspire— 
the man who has made the field really 
worthy of ambition. The men who 
succeed to anything enviable on purely 
literary lines are the rare exceptions. 
The outsiders who think differently 
are wrong. They considered that Mr. 
Gillam, for instance, attained his rare 
success through the simple mastery of 
language, but the fact that he has been 
made manager of the business for which 
he was advertising manager indicates 
the real qualities which made him what 
he is.—/July Fame. 

oc Slips 
Artists’ ads should be model ones. 
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“It is the safeguard 
of our country. 
So long as the publi- 
cation of 


THE SUN 


is continued, 
we Shall never lack 


99 
the truth. 
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FROM CHICAGO. 
The advertising event of the last week in 
Chicago was the meeting of the Inter-State 
Bill Poster’s Protective Association. This 


-comprehensive and lengthy title was im- 


roved and hereafter it will be known as the 
nternational Bill Posting Association. The 
ee of the meeting to the adver- 
tiser who desires to use bill-board ads was 
the provision that the association guarantees 
that all the work placed in the hands of its 
members shall be performed according to 
contract, and if the paper is mutilated durin 
the life of the contract it will be replace 
free of cost except for the paper. A scale of 
prices was adopted which runs from three 
cents a sheet for thirty days’ showing in the 
smaller cities to twelve cents a sheet in cities 
of 150,000 or over, New York being placed 
by itself and the price for similar service 
being made fourteen cents. Some of the 
members objected to this scale, as it put them 
at the mercy of their opponents, who did not 
belong to the association, and a provision was 
made that they might scale prices where 
opposition exists. A billposter from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., told me that the scale was too 
high clear through, but that it did not affect 
him, as the competition proviso gave him an 
opportunity to make prices to suit himself. I 
was talking with this same gentleman about 
pvsition in bill-board advertising, and he said 
it is a fact that a man likes to have his paper 
posted where he can see it himself. He said 
one man who uses a considerable space on 
his boards complained that he had not seen 
any of his bills, and when they were shown 
to him in good position said he would prefer 
to have them on other boards in what the 
poster thought a less desirable position. The 
only reason, the billposter thought, for this 
was because his patron went down that street 
coming and going from business. The pro- 
visions for membership in the association 
were made very liberal, as they admit bill- 
posters, poster printers, sign painters “‘ and 
all who contract for advertising space.”” Ad- 
vertising agents are allowed a commission of 
twenty per cent on all acceptable contracts. 

Since one of the bicycle companies began 
advertising in the street cars several more 
have followed, and the man who rides in the 
cars is reminded that he is paying his fare 
and getting jolted when he might be riding 
at ease for nothing. One of the companies 
begins by asking: “* How do you locomote?” 

ll the newspapers are complaining about 
the dullness and lack of ads. I wonder why 
it is that advertisers stop at this season of 
the year. The man who advertises now gets 
his ads read more than they are when every- 
body is advertising, and space ought to be 
worth just as much now as it ever is, though 
Mr. Boyce, of Boyce’s List, does not think it 
is and makes a summer rate lower than that 
of other seasons. The big stores spread just 
as big ads now as they ever do and I shoul 
say more than usual, and trade keeps right 
up through the season. To-day I went through 
one of these stores and in spite of its being 
Monday it was crowded to suffocation. This 
crowd is the result of a page ad in each of 
the dailies yesterday. 

I went through our big post-office the other 
day under the guidance of Postmaster Hes- 
ing. I learned from him that the mail order 
house of Montgomery Ward & Co. has a 
postage bill of $75,000 a year. Not a cent of 
this is paid into the Chicago post-office, as 
they use stamps that come to them in pay- 
ment for goods to pay their postage with and 
then have a large number left which they 
sell at 98 cents on the dollar, 1 mention this 
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to show the possibility of the mail order 
business. This firm built its business up 
from nothing by advertising and it has grown 
until they spend six thousand dollars for 
postage every month and this represents but 
a sinall portion of their business. Their 
teams loaded with goods on their way to ex- 
press and freight offices can be seen on the 
Streets any hour in the business day, and in 
spite of hard times one of the managers tells 
me that they are increasing their business 
steadily. MILLER Purvis. 

July 27, 1896. 

= a 

A NOVEL ADVERTISING IDEA. 

The letter reproduced below has been sent 
to a number of literary men. Whether it 
will be productive of any business is of course 
an open question: 

General Offices 
Pore MaNnuracturinG Co. 
Columbia Bicycles. 
Hartrorp, Conn., June 20, 1896. 

Dear Sirn—We take it for sranted that 
there can be no doubt in your mind, any more 
than there is in our own, that if you are not 
already a bicycle rider it would be very 
greatly to the benefit of your health and the 
efficiency of your work to become one. 

The ownership and use of a Columbia bi- 
cycle would conduce to a vigor of mind and 
body, as well as to the satisfaction of your 
pride, to an extent which you cannot afford 
tooverlook. Apprcciating the benefit which 
would result, both to ourselves and to you, 
we want to make you a proposition which 
will enable you to pay us part of the price of 
a Columbia in a way which will be easy to 
you, as a writer, and at the same time of full 
value to us. 

If you will write an article which would be 
worth $25, according to your usual rates, on 
any subject connected with bicycling, and 
bringing in the Columbia bicycle in particu- 
lar, and will have it published in the best 
medium convenient to you for the purpose, 
we will allow you for this published artic’e 
$25 on the price of any one of our Columbia 
bicycles for your own use, or of any member 
“ne immediate family. 

f course, if you can have your article 
published in some leading magazine, or other 
periodical of the highest class, such as the 
Youth's Companion or the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, it would be worth more to us than 


25. 

We would have to stipulate that the bicycle 
be used by the person for whom it was 
bought through the season of ’96. 

This offer will remain open only until Oc- 
tober first. If you see your way clear to act- 
ing on this suggestion, please address our De- 
partment of Publicity on the subject. 

Yourstruly, Pope MANnuracturinG Co. 

———_ ++ —__ —__ 
THE MOTTO WAS LIVED UP TO. 

“Onward and upward” was the motto of 
a newspaper established recently in Ken- 
tucky. In life and death the paper was con- 
sistent. For three months it went onward. 
Nowit has gone upward.—Press and Printer. 


MODERN LOGIC. 
Isaacstein—Mein Gott, dey put mine failure 
in de babers! Noweferypotty vill know it ! 
Baxter—That’s where you should have ad- 
vertised your business and everybody would 
have known it, too. Then you te fail. 
—_+or—___ 


Ir is of no use to attract attention unless 
you.can hold it. Very silly things often at- 
tract temporary attention, to nobody’s profit, 
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How 
Many ? 


.--.- ADVERTISERS 
KNOW THAT THE 
GREAT PAPERS OF 
THE COUNTRY CAN 
BE COUNTED ON 
THE FINGERS OF 
THE TWO HANDS, 
AND THAT ONE OF 
THESE IS....... 








THE OREGONIAN’S BUILDING, 
Finest Newspaper Building 
West of Chicago. 











THE OREGONIAN 


DAILY, SUNDAY 
AND WEEKLY EDITIONS 














ITS FIELD 
wee Population 
PORTLAND (Orricuc) - + 81,342 E. G. JONES, 
PORTLAND’S SUBURBS . 17,800 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 
STATE, Oursive or Portiano 
(arpprox.) + + + 275,000 see 
WASHINGTON .«. - - - 375,000 
IDAHO . © © = © « « 100,000 ° . 
The S.C. Beckwith Special Agenc 
WESTERN MONTANA - 90,000 mene 4 ¥ 
ter ts. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . - 100,000 ee ee 
Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
TOTAL - ++: - 1,039,142 New York. Chicago. 
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136 West Broadway, 
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Advertisin 





Is one of the world’s greatest 
mediums of permanent display. 
My work in this line is of one 
standard—the best. It has been 
so for twenty years. I hold my 
customers, for when I render a 
statement that their signs are up 
they KNOW they’re there ! 


ee 


FRANK T. JONES, 


seeiesioninenamiall 


New York. 
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For Next Year 
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In its next issue the American Newspaper Directory will report, as here- 
tofore, the full name of each paper ; the day or days of issue ; politics, class or 
characteristics ; number of pages; size of page; subscription price per year; 
year established ; editor’s and publisher’s name and post-office address, 

In the matter of circulation rating it will exhibit a short summary of past 
records as reported in preceding issues of the Directory. It will also state 
what has been the average issue in the year 1896, if over a thousand copies, 
provided the publisher places on file a statement conveying such information in 
detail, the whole being duly signed and dated. The privilege will be accorded 
to every publisher to tell, in an advertising paragraph, what his issue is at the 
moment of going to press, or is going to be for the year to come, and the para- 
graph may have a position directly following the description of the paper, pre- 
ceded by the word ‘‘ advertisement.” The cost will be: Ten lines or sixty 
words—with a copy of the book delivered, carriage paid—for the sum of $10, 
with the privilege of telling a longer story at a dollar a line. 


~~ CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Persons who have views to express upon what is set forth above are invited 
to address 
Epiror AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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“THE PLAIN TRUTH" 


ASE Striding Straight to 
FAS WEWSPAPERS the Front. 
THE PLAIN TRUTH ae 





BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS 
THE 


Kansas City 
Times 


Under wise and vigorous management, free of 
every debt, is rapidly assuming its old-time 
position, power and prestige. : 4 





Under the reorganization of this favorite paper, 
with a paid-up capital of $200,000, it has the 
brains, influence and capital of the city back of 
it. Kansas City’s biggest and best business 
men have linked their names and fortunes to the 
future of this paper and the personnel of the 
stockholders is ample guarantee of permanent 
prosperity. 


Daily Times, 
Sunday Times, 
All Mediums of tke Highest Grade Semi-Weekly Times 
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Got a Srewiaen to Run 
A Hotel! 


HAD A ROOM TO RENT 


Rented it in Two Hours Through 
An ‘‘Item’’ Ad. 


PuiLa., July 17, 1896. 
Editor THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM :—Some time 
since | wanted a girl for housework and advertised in 
two of our leading morning dailies, but did not get one. 
I was recommended to try The Item, which | did, and be- 
fore | had reached home that evening my wife could have 
obtained SUFFICIENT HELP TO RUN A HOTEL! 
Some time later, having a room to rent, and being 
guided by my previous experience, | used The Item. 
Result: | RENTED THE ROOM WITHIN TWO 
HOURS after The Item appeared on the street. 
Thanking you for past favors and hoping you will be 
as successful in the future as you have been in the past, 
I remain Yours respectfully, 
C. W. MILLER, 
811 Snyder Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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INK. 


The Cvening Wisconsin. 





FORTY-NINTH YEAR, 


MILWAUKEE, AUGUST 1, 1996. 


THREE CENTS, 





GREATER MILWAUKEE. 


What is a city? It is a scene of meeting 
and conflicting forces and interests; it is 
the power which draws into itself all that 
men value most. Into the open mouth 
of the whirlpool is drawn the gold of com- 
merce—all manner of wealth. A city is 
the center of tremendous activities, and 
the gold, the wealth for which men are 
striving, is not mere gold; it signifies 
much more. Wealth is good: it means 
culture, enterprise, the growth of refine- 
ment and all the amenities of life; it is 
philosophy and science and manifold in- 
dustries, it is literature and art and arch- 
itecture. Men who are poor and scattered 
over the continent have no time and no 
thought for more than the gaining of 
their daily bread. But the city is a mag- 
net for not only gold, but intellect — 
schools, lyceums, colleges, manufactories. 
Such a place is Milwaukee; and every one 
of its inhabitants can be proud to ex- 
claim: “I am... a citizen of no mean 
city.” 

MILWAUKEE’s POPULATION. 

The growth of Milwaukee has been of 
the most conservative character. Her 
population has steadily increased year by 
year ever since the days of Solomon Ju- 
neau, until the city now numbers no fewer 
than 275,000 souls. 


MILWAUKEE’s INDUSTRIES. 

The impression has not infrequently ob- 
tained among outsiders that Milwaukee’s 
principal product is beer. This is an er- 
ror; for although the manufacture of the 
“amber fluid” is certainly a very import- 
ant item in her industries (its value last 
year being $14,589,130, giving employment 
to 2,759 persons who were paid $1,087,589 
in wages), the total metal-working indus- 
tries far exceed it. In 1895, the latter af- 
forded work for 13,832 persons with a pay- 
roll of $5,614,970, while the value of the 
year’s production footed up to the large 
amount of $23,320,795. The building and 
the leather trades, too, zave employment 
to more persons than did the breweries— 
the one, to 3,200 at a cost of $1,920,000; 
the other, to 3,108, paying them $1,260,800, 
Then come, in the order given: Clothing, 
with a pay-roll of $737,295; boots and 
shoes, of $560,351; merchant tailoring, of 
$548,175; packed meats, of $488,540; straw 
goods and millinery, of $466,550; stoves, 
etc., of $428,700; book and commercial 
printing, of $341,500; wagons, carriages 
and bicycles, of $339,700; lithographing 
and engraving, of $230,500; brick, of $229,- 
403; manufactured tobacco, of $142,300; 
in short, every known industry is repre- 
sented—and represented thoroughly. The 
total amount of wages paid last year by 
the various manufactories was $22,533,595, 
the value of the output being $120,372,323. 


MILWAUKEE’S WEALTH. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the wealth of Milwaukee is by no means 
confined to the capitalists, a very large 
amount of money finding its way into the 


ockets of the producers. Many of the 
atter are skilled mechanics, who own 
their own homes, are able and willing to 
buy such things as they need or may 
fancy —and who read The Evening Wis- 
consin regularly. 


MILWAUKEE’s IMPORTANCE. 


Milwaukee has no rival in Wisconsin. 
This city is the commercial capital of the 
state, the trysting-place of the great state 
fairs, races, political and other meetings, 
and soforth. Her industrial institutions 

lace her well in the front rank of manu- 
facturing cities; her rail and water facili- 
ties are excellent; her fine buildings and 
beautiful homes cause her to be an objec- 
tive point for the sight-seer; her schools 
and churches are second to none in the 
Union; her salubrious climate and pleas- 
ant drives render her a favorite resort for 
the tourist; the stability of her property 
finds favor with the cautious investor. 


MILWAUKEE’s NEWSPAPERS. 


Naturally, in a city of this size, there 
are several newspapers; but it is to The 
Evening Wisconsin that folks unhesitat- 
ingly award the palm. The Evening Wis- 
consin long since took first place in local 
newspaperdom. The schoolmaster says 
to the deserving pupil, ‘Go up head.” 
The public has said to The Evening Wis- 
consin, ‘‘Go up head.” ‘This position was 
not gained by adventitious aids; it was 
earned by hard and conscientious work. 
And, realizing the advantage of a service 
which was palpably superior to that of 
any other paper in town, advertisers in 
The Evening Wisconsin showed (and are 
showing) their appreciation by their per- 
sistent patronage of its columns; while 
the proprietors of this journal have ren- 
dered their success permanent by never re- 
laxing those efforts which first won com- 
mendation. And they never wil] relax 
them! Oldest in point of years, but the 
most youthful of them allas regards vigor 
and enterprise, it is no wonder that both 
the extent and the character of its circula- 
tion areaway above any ofits competitors. 
Almost everybody in Milwaukee reads 
The Evening Wisconsin; quite everybody 
in the city who advertises at all, adver- 
tises in it—and this in face of the circum- 
stance that The Wisconsin’s advertising 
rates are higher than are those of any 
newspaper in the city, and are uniformly 
adhered to. The foreign advertisers in 
The Wisconsin embrace all the most prom- 
inent firms—many of whom have used its 
columns continuc usly for years,—as well 
as the major portion of the houses whose 
advertising is neither so extensive nor 
widespread. Going as it doesinto various 
parts of the entire Northwest, and not 
only into the homes of Milwaukeeans, 
The Wisconsin is without peer as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

It is a matter of no small moment to 
advertisers that The Evening Wisconsin 
is the only paper in Milwaukee that prints 
its actual circulation from day to day. 
The average since Jan. 1, has been 17,963, : 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
Always Attract Good Business 


I MAKE THEM TO YOUR ORDER 
NO STOCK CUTS 


FRANKLIN KING, ILLUSTRATOR, 
4 Warren Street, New York. 
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is the way to keep your com- 
petitors and hard times—you 
can accomplish both by a card 
($6x24) or a poster (30x52) 
on our * * HHH HF 


BROOKLYN “L,” 


because there you get display 
of the proper size to be effect- 
ive, and the price, $100 per 
month, speaks for itself. % 
Nothing else is in it. & 2 & 


a 


GEO, KISSAM & COMPANY, 


35 Sands Street, Brooklyn. 
S. D. GARRETT, Manager. 
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IT’S THE 
LADIES’ WORLD 


That has the. . 
Big Circulation. 





MAKE NO MISTAKE. 
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Homes.... © 7 
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PUBLISHERS 
N NEW YORK 


Gives Handsome SS cal 
Returns toAdvertisers AQ WG iex. 
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Yellow, Red 
And Black 


Are the colors used in our new book, 
‘Rules for Advertisers.” It’s a 
beautiful thing typographically. It’s 
unique and original in its arrange- 
ment and subject matter. We'll 
send a copy free if you wish. 


It advertises 














| Boyce’s Big 
— Weektlies | 
500,000 Copies Weekly. 


| 














Address 


W. D. BOYCE CO. 


Ad Dept., 
15 Fifth Avenue, 
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THE GENERAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES OF N. Y. CITY. 


LYMAN D. MORSE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 


THE 


When J H. Bates severed his part- 
nership with S. M. Pettengill, about 
1874, the old concern still continued 
under the style of S. M. Pettengill & 
Co. Mr. Bates afterwards established 
an agency of his own. A year after- 
ward he took in as partner Mr. D, R. 
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Bates commenced the issue of a quar- 
terly bulletin—it was a typographical 
chef deuvre, times considered. It is 
still published by Lyman D. Morse as 
an annual—a pocket directory, known 
as the ‘‘ Advertisers’ Handy Guide,”’ 
In April, 1886, Bates bought out the 
name and good-will of the Pettengill 
concern. 

Under the present name, the Agency 
stands in the front rank of its class. 
It counts among its patrons such 


Lyman D. Morse. 


Locke, better known as Petroleum 
V. Nasby. Mr. Locke severed his 
connection a year from that time, and 
Mr. Bates then again conducted the 
business himself. It was in the 
autumn of 1879 that Mr. Bates an- 
nounced that thereafter Mr. Lyman 
D. Morse would represent him with 
newspaper advertisers. The latter 
subsequently became manager of the 
business, then partner in it, and finally 
sole owner, As early as 1880 Mr. 


houses as the Potter Drug and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, proprietors of the 
Cuticura Remedies ; Chas. N. Critten- 
ton Co., Tiffany & Co., Rumford 
Chemical Works, proprietors of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate ; Pears’ Soap, 
Beecham’s Pills, Epps’ and Van Hou- 
ten’s Cocoas,etc. When Mr. Morse first 
became connected with Mr. Bates he 
brought into the business some of the 
largest and most continuous advertis- 
ers on either side of the Atlantic, and 
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since then the business has grown to 
its present fine proportions. The 
agency is unusually well equipped, 
and follows a policy of consulting the 
best interests of its customers, with 
the large - sighted disinterestedness 
which distinguishes all the leaders in 
the line. Foreseeing the trend of 
events, Mr. Morse has not only been 
able to keep abreast of the times, but 
even to anticipate many methods, the 
subsequent adoption of which by 
others in his line of business being a 
tribute to his judgment. 

Mr. Morse was born in Paris, Me., 
and comes of a notable stock, his first 
American ancestor having been a lead- 
er among the Puritans as early as 1635. 
When a young man he became con- 
nected with Joseph Burnett & Co., of 
Boston, manufacturing chemists, the 
advertising of whose products is still 
in his hands. He remained with this 
firm fourteen years, traveling from one 
end of the country to the other mak- 
ing advertising contracts, and forming 
acquaintances everywhere, which have 
proved invaluable to him throughout 
his subsequent career. Mr Morse re- 
sided in London, England, for some 
years, and visited every principal Con- 
tinental capital introducing American 
products. The West Indies may also 
claim a share of his business career. 
Through connections thus formed he 
has been enabled to serve as an adver- 
tising agent for businesses of the most 
divergent characters. 

Mr. Morse’s qualities are such as 
fit him for social as well as commer- 
cial prominence. He is prompt, de- 
cisive in action, possessed of rare judg- 
ment, a genial companion and an ex- 
cellent story teller and conversational- 
ist. Mr. Morse resides in Brooklyn 
and has a country house in Twilight 
Park, Catskill Mountains. He is a 
trustee of the Morse Society of Ameri- 
ca, and is a member of the Hardware 
and Press and Twilight Clubs of New 
York, and of the Lincoln and Union 
League of Brooklyn. The offices of 
the Morse agency are at 38 Park Row. 


—o 
HOW HE ASKED GRACE. 

A commercial traveler who was taking a 
vacation with his uncle in the country, says 
an exchange, was suddenly called to say 
grace, and, not being accustomed to it, 
promptly tackled the difficulty in the follow- 
ing words: ‘* We acknowledge the receipt 
of your favor of this date. Allow us to ex- 
press our gratitude for this expression of good 
will. Trusting that our house may merit 
your confidence and that we may have many 
good orders from you this fall, we are yours.” 
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NOVEL ADVERTISEMENT. 

A splendid monument of Pierre Cabochard, 
grocer, stands in a conspicuous position in 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. It bears a 
pathetic inscription, ending : 

“His inconsolable widow dedicates this 
monument to his memory, and continues the 
same business at the old place, No. 167 Rue 
Mouffotard.” 

A gentleman had the curiosity to call at 
the Sees given. 

“*T came to see the widow Cabochard,” 
said the caller. 

“* Well, sir, here she is,”’ said the man. 

“TI beg pardon,” said the gentleman, “* but 
I wish to see the lady herself.” 

‘* Sir,” was the answer, “I am the widow 
Cabochard.” 

“*T don’t exactly understand,’’ quoth the 
visitor. ‘‘I allude to the relict of the late 
Pierre Cabochard, whose monument | saw 
yesterday at Pere ia Chaise.” 

“*T see, I see,” was the smiling rejoinder. 
* Allow me to inform you that Pierre Cabo- 
chard is a myth, and therefore never had a 
wife. The tomb you admired cost me a good 
deal of money, and although no one was 
buried there, it proves a first-rate advertise- 
ment, and I_ have had no cause to regret the 
expense. What can I sell you in the way of 
groceries ?’’— 77t-Bits. 


—_—__+o+—____ 
NO IDLENESS ALLOWED. 
“Shall I run in this poem, ‘ Tears, Idle 
Tears ’?” asked the foreman. ‘‘Nit!”’ roared 
the editor; “‘everything that goes in this 
ere labor organ has got ter work fer its ol’ 
 ¢ sa livin’.”—New York Sun. 
= Pr teshaloaaae 
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This is a sample of how the Cuticura 
hand has been utilized by a Western 
concern. It is a question whether Cuti- 
cura suffers by such an appropriation, 
or whether any advertiser suffers by it. 
The thoughts of most people who see 
this hand revert at once to Cuticura Soap 
which, it would appear, secures a 
valuable advertisement in consequence. 
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MORE ABOUT ADVERTISING BUT- 
TONS 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG COMPANY'S 
IMMENSE OUTPUT OF ADVERTISING 
BUTTONS—THE BUTTON AS AN AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM—SOME ADVER 
TISERS WHO ARE USING IT—THE 
FUTURE OF THE NOVELTY. 

‘*The people seem to have gone 
Lutton mad,” said Mr. Whitehead, of 
the Whitehead & Hoag Company, 
while showing me through ‘is large 
button factory at Newark, N. 

‘* The craze for all kinds of buttons,’ 

he continued, ‘‘has taken possession 

of all sorts and conditions of people.” 

The readers of PRINTERS’ IND 
would probably be interested in work 
that is going on in this factory, where 
550 people (mostly pretty girls) are em- 
vloyed. So great has been the de- 
mand that the company recently in- 
creased its facilities, and 400,coo but- 
tons are now turned out each and 
every day. After the writer saw the 
ingenious machines and methods for 
making the buttons he understood 
how this enormous number could be 
produced daily. But at present we 
are concerned only with the advertis- 
ing side of the business. 

‘‘This button fad seems to have 
sprung up all of asudden,” said I to Mr. 
Whitehead. ‘* Whois responsible for 
it?” 

“‘I think we are responsible in a 
great measure for the increased supply. 
[t is curious how the demand for the 
button for advertising came all at 
once. We had been making badges 
and buttons for ten or twelve years, 
hut there was no boom in the business 
lill last fall and winter. When the 
Bicycle Show was held in Madison 
Square Garden we made upa small 
quantity of buttons for one or two 
manufacturers, These were distribut- 
ed among the crowd that thronged in 
the Garden, and in a day or two the 
other bicycle manufacturers were call- 
ing on us to make buttons for them. 
The reason was that the people crowd- 
ed around those places where they 
could get free buttons. Then the de- 
inand became so great that we were 
compelled to run our factory day and 
night while the cycle show lasted and 
for weeks afterward. 

‘Early this spring there came a de- 
mand for the campaign button. The 
McKinley League, which was engaged 
in booming the Ohio statesman for the 
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nomination, did a shrewd thing when 
they distributed thousands of buttons 
bearing the face and name of their 
candidate. Later on came the Reed 
and Allison buttons, and long before 
the St Louis convention met, Repub- 
licans from Maine to California were 
wearing the button of their favorite.” 

‘*Then you date the revival of the 
button from its use by the bicycle 
manufacturers ?”’ 

‘*Ves; they were the first to take 
up the button in large quantities for 
the purpose of advertising. The de- 
mand was really forced on them, for 
every one who had a wheel—and even 
those who did not have one—wanted a 
button with the name of their favorite 
make. When the bicycle manufact- 
urers saw whata good thing the button 
was, they all wanted it. The result is 
that there is hardly a bicycle firm 
worth mentioning that has not had its 
own button. My impression is that we 
have r:ade this season more than 150 
different kinds of bicycle buttons. This 
is not counting the buttons made for 
bicycle clubs.” 

‘*What kind of buttons are now all 
the go?” I inquired. 

‘*Of course the campaign button is 
just now in the greatest demand. This, 
however, is only a special feature of 
the business. But the advertising but- 
tons are going at a great rate. We are 
making buttons for some of the largest 
advertising concerns in the country.” 

‘*What do the advertisers say about 
the value of the button as an adver- 
tising medium ?”’ 

‘*T could refer you to many advertis- 
ers who say that they are satisfied that 
it is one of the best things they have 
tried. Let me give you one instance. 
Mr. Cook, who has charge of adver- 
tising for the Barnum-Bailey show, 
wrote us that no scheme brought such 
good results as the buttons. He dis- 
tributed them by the bushel basketful 
in the towns along the route. Every- 
body was anxious to get one or more 
of the buttons, and the show was ad- 
vertised weeks ahead of its coming. 

‘‘Here is a button that recalls a 
curious incident,” said Mr. Whitehead, 
showing me a button with a picture of 
apigridinga bicycle. ‘It was designed 
for a dealer by the name of Shrive, at 
Yonkers. When he began distributing 
these buttons, people gathered in such 
crowds that he had to shut his doors 
and tell them to come around the next 
day. He said that it was the only 
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time that advertising had interfered 
with his business.” 

‘*T suppose some advertisers have 
thought that anything so common as 
these buttons would not answer their 
purpose?” 

‘Ves; we have had that objection 
made by several firms. But only last 
week we received a big order from a 
house that said last spring they had 
no use for our buttons, when we tried 
to sell them some. The New Bruns- 
wick Tire Company, when first ap- 
proached, also said that they would 
gladly use buttons for their advertis- 
ing if other tire companies had not 
overdone the thing. However, they 
had so many calls that recently they 
fell into line by getting out a button 
of theirown. And so it goes, and the 
wide-awake advertiser who is first in 
his field has an advantage over his 
competitors.” 

‘* What have been some of the large 
orders for advertising buttons ?”’ 

‘Perhaps the largest one is that of 
the National Cigarette and Tobacco 
Co. We are now turning out from 
10,000 to 15,000 buttons a day for 
them. Before the order is filled 5,000,- 
000 buttons will have been made. A 
button goes with every box of cigar- 
ettes. Of course, there is an immense 
variety. There are buttons to suit all 
kinds of people. There are buttons 
for the ‘gold bug,’ while the free 
silver advocate will find buttons ex- 
pressing his sentiments. There is no 
limit to the buttons wit) humorous and 
slang phrases. These seem to be the 
most popular. The inscription is print- 
ed in large letters, while the name of 
the cigarette is in fine type.”’ 

‘* Who are some of the other promi- 
nent advertisers using buttons ?” 

‘*Their names would make a long 
list. Among others I may mention 
Adams of Tutti Frutti fame, also 
Beeman’s Chewing Gum, Armour of 
Chicago, Fairbanks of Gold Dust Pow- 
der, Bee Soap, St. Joseph Pump and 
Manufacturing Co. of Missouri, and 
many others. Even the newspapers 
have begun to use them. The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette has just dis- 
tributed a button having the picture of 
a cunning fox, the inscription being 
‘See you November 4th.’ At the re- 
cent celebration of the centennial of the 
founding of the city of Cleveland, but- 
tons bearing the picture of Moses 
Cleveland, the founder of the city, were 
distributed by the thousands.”’ 
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‘What about advertisers in the 
same line of business using buttons ?” 

‘‘T don’t think that makes any dif- 
ference, because the buttons are differ- 
ent. Each advertiser can have one 
button or one hundred buttons,and each 
button can be entirely different from 
the others. It is no trouble to get up 
separate designs and styles, and as long 
as people are anxious for an assort- 
ment, the more the merrier. 

‘* Thus far it has been simply a ques- 
tion to supply buttons with catch 
phrases and funny pictures. Just at 
present the people want something on 
this style. For example, one button 
that is seen on men’s coats reads, 
‘Girl Wanted.’ Another has simply 
the word ‘Twins.’ After a while 
these will be common, and other but- 
tons will take their place. 

‘*We have had some requests to fur- 
nish buttons with suggestive inscrip- 
tions, but we refused to make anything 
of the kind. We are not in that line. 
No advertiser should want to use any 
button that is not a credit to his name 
and his goods.” 

‘*T hear that some people have be- 
gun making collections of the different 
buttons.” 

‘*Yes ; almost every day collectors 
send to us for samples. The button 
collecting fad may develop into some- 
thing like that for old coins and post- 
age stamps. One young lady in this 
city made a very pretty dog collar of 
bicycle buttons. Some of the advertis- 
ing buttons, like some postage stamps, 
are now scarce. They commanda good 
premium, and readily bring from fifty 
cents to a dollar. One of the scarcest 
is that of Johnson ona Stearns bicycle. 
Only a few were made, as he left that 
bicycle firm, but the button is said to 
be worth several dollars for collect- 
ors.” 

‘* What has been your method of in- 
troducing buttons ?” 

‘*We have tried several methods, 
the principal ones being by agents and 
by mailing samples. We offer to make 
up a sample button, suitable for any 
business, freeof charge As we realize 
that a great part of the demand for the 
buttons comes from advertisers we wish 
to reach them, and this we have done 
by using PRINTERS’ INK. In other 
words I believe in supplementing our 
other methods by newspaper advertis- 
ing.” 

‘Do you think,’ I ventured to in- 
quire, ‘‘that there will be a falling off 
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in the demand for buttons when the 
present fad runs its course ?”’ 

‘‘On the contrary,” replied Mr. 
Whitehead, ‘‘I look for the demand 
to be greater next year than this year. 
Instead of the field becoming smaller 
it is growing larger. Almost every 
kind of business can use the advertis- 
ing button, and so far only a few have 
tried it. The button can be adapted 
to almost anything—a topical song or 
a popular book. Just think what a 
lot of buttons could have been sold 
during the Trilby craze.” 

In conclusion Mr. Whitehead said 
that he was looking for new suggestions 
all the time. The company will pay 
liberally for anything original which 
it can use. Louis JAMES. 


+e 
AN ELECTION POSTER. 

In England the election poster is employed 
to a much greater extent than in this country. 
The following is a copy of a poster used in a 
recent parochial campaign : 

“Fellow workingmen, gentlemen and la- 
dies, I honorably put myself forward under 
your very kind notice for a seat on the Swans- 
combe Parish Council, let me tell you asa 
man that I was the first to give cheap meat 
on Galley Hill and Swanscombe, and all 
round;I never did and never will hurta 
workingman, when times is good, I want to 
get paid for my very superior food that I al- 
ways supply, and when times is hard, then 
you can take it at any price you like, to feed 
your wives and children, and your families 
from George Clinch,‘ The Peoples only 
Butcher’ in this Parish. I shall work hand 
in hand with Rev. George Hale to bury the 
dead at the lowest price and put the poor 
body deep in mother earth, where they ought 
to be, and I promise that I shall sell my 
meat at the same price. I shall also help 
Mr. Dunbar (for he is an old Toff) to reduce 
the salaries of clergymen as it do cost too 
much for prayers, and we can go up to glory 
at a less price. I also promise to do more 
than the last Council, for they done nothing 
and as Mickey Finn is not standing, but sit- 
ting down low, we can do good business and 
have no Donnybrook Fair at our meetings, 
in fact, gentlemen and ladies I shall doevery 
mortal thing for the good of your body, and 
the Parson will take care of your departed 
souls, I shall reduce the rates and get rent 
for the workingmen cheaper; I shall light 
up your roads so that you can see them upon 
a dete moonlight night. The last word I 
say unto you is, do your duty to yourselves 
and never mind about me, but put me on the 
Council for your own sake, and the interest 
of the men who get bread by the sweat of 
their brow.” 

—<~<s—_—_—_ 
HOW IT IS DONE. 

‘“ What is your price for a this elec- 
trotype in your paper?” asked the advertis- 
ing agency baron of the publisher. 

Thinking the publisher said ‘ $60,’ the 
baron replied : 

“We can’t pay more than $58.”’ 

‘But I only said $6,” remarked the pub- 
lisher, correcting the wrong impression. 

‘* Ah, then, we cannot afford to pay you 
over $4.75,”’ answered the placer of advertis- 
ing.— Our Silent Partner. 


INTERESTING LITIGATION. 

A suit is ponding in one of the New York 
courts which is of great interest to a good 
many people in the advertising business. Ac- 
cording to the allegations made, it appears 
that some time ago the publishers of /own 
Topics, a weekly issued in New York City, 
authorized D. J. Kelley to secure advertise- 
ments. Mr. Kelley's compensation was to 
consist of a certain percentage on the amount 
of advertising secured. It seems that there 
was an understanding under which Mr. Kel- 
ley was authorized to pr: mise or guarantee 
to advertisers who might use the paper a cer- 
tain quantity of circulation. Mr. Kelley 
proceeded in good faith to use his best efforts 
and energy to secure advertisers accordingly, 
and secured considerable advertising for in- 
sertion in ZJowm /opics, with and under the 
conditions referred to. The advertisements 
were duly inserted, and in due course the ad- 
vertisers, or some of them, refused to ac- 
knowledge the claim or pay the bill rendered 
by Town Topics for the insertion, on the 
grounds that the guarantee or declaration as 
to the extent of the circulation had not been 
complied with, and that the circulation was 
in fact very considerably less than the quan- 
tity promised, Mr. Kelley claims that he is 
entitled to full commission on the full amount 
of the advertisements secured, and that the 
advertisers’ failure to pay the publishers of 
Town Topics on the grounds alleged does not 
vitiate the validity of his claim for the 
amount of the commission to which he was 
entitled, as he has in good faith done all that 
he had todo to become entitled to the com- 
mission, and any failure of contract or any 
misstatement on the part of the publishers of 
Vown Topics could not destroy such valid- 
ity.—Fourth Estate. 





o> 
SOME QUEER BOOK MARKS. 

A writer in the New York Sua in an in- 
teresting article concerning things left behind 
by readers of a free library relates: 

“* Until about six months ago,” thelibrarian 
said, “‘we had a reader who made himself 
obnoxious. He was owner, agent or drum- 
mer for a patent medicine, and he advertised 
his wares through the books he took out and 
those others used also. Every day I used to 
come across a small circular printed on thin 
paper and carefully placed between the leaves 
of books. It was in praise of a cure-all, and 
there were testimonials blazoned onit. These 
slips of paper were removed from as many 
as fifty books in a day. Then I discovered 
the eager advertiser and called him to task. 
The matter stopped then, but even now we 
find the circulars he placed in books and 
catalogues months ago.” 


slain aia 
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A SALOON keeper in in Hoboken, N. J., hasa 
sign in his bar—‘‘ Law reigns here, but no 
Raines law.” 

Farm and Fireside, of Springfield, Ohio, 
is sending advertisers a book containing one 

hundred photographic views from all parts 
of the world. 

Tue following is written on a prominent 
standing sign-board in front of the Salvation 
Army Headquarters: ‘‘ Come in and get 
your soul saved while you wait.” 

A FLiint, Mich., jeweler is calling atten- 
tion in his advertisements to the fact that 
car loads of silver and gold coin sidetracked 
in that city would benefit no one who had 
nothing to exchange for it. 

A TRUNK dealer on Madison street, Chi- 
cago, has a card in his show window on which 
he makes the unusual assertion that * * others 
have trunks just as good as ours,”’ but, he 
adds, “‘ nobody sells p soe so cheap.”’ 

In the sidewalk in front of a Poughkeep- 
sie tobacconist’s shop is imbedded a white 
marble stone, in which is cut this piece of in- 
formation: “* Step high here, for you are now 
in front of C. B. Currley’s cigar store.” 

A very new light-painted Concord stage 
coach is going through Fourteenth street, 
Fifth avenue and Broadway covered with a 
magazine advertisement reading thus: ‘‘The 
Knickerbocker 5 cents, 60 cents a year.” 

In a Nassau street stationer’s window may 
be seen this sign: ‘* Until now the world has 
never seen men who were getting their pay in 
the most expensive dollars begging to be 
paid in dollars worth about half as much, for 
no other reason than to make a few mine- 
owners rich.” 

Sara BERNHARDT is much en evidence in 
the July magazines. She pronounces Pears’ 
Soap “simply perfect,’ says that Lowney 
Bon-bons “‘ excel all otners,” expresses in 
French “‘ma complete satisfaction” with 
“Boulevard Velvet,’’ and wears the “ Ball 
Bearings ’’ bicycle shoes. 

In the columns of the Machias (Me.) Union 
* Longfellow, Druggist,”’ has advertised his 
business without a break from the day the 
paper started, forty-six years ago, until the 
present week. The best of it is Mr. Long- 
fellow now retires from business with a com- 
petency.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Fuly 215¢. 

A To.epo business house recently offered 
a prize to be awarded to the compositors of 
the daily paper of the city that would set up 
an advertisement of the firm’s business in 
the most attractive manner. All the news- 
papers of the city entered into the spirit of 
contest, and some real good work was the 
result. 


On July rst there came into force in Ger. 
many a law against ‘‘ unfair competition.’ 
Among the kinds of unfair competition in the 
sense of the law are the circulation of adver- 
tisements containing incorrect descriptions 
of goods, and newspapers which intentionally 
print these advertisements come within scope 
of the measure. 

Tue Siegel-Cooper Co., who are about to 
open a mammoth department store in New 
York, have out an attractive poster. In the 
background is the building of the concern, 
while in the foreground are groups of men 
and women waiting for the store to open. 
The pretty faces of the women make the 
poster peculiarly attractive. 

BurkuHarvT, a druggist of Broadway, 
Brooklyn, is giving away with every 25-cent 
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purchase a pair of stilts, 
which are printed: ‘*Go to Burkhardt’s —the 
cheapest drug store in the city.” Maybe 
there is a sinister motive in the distribution. 
Frequent falls of stilt walkers involve the 
use of salves and court plaster. 


on the sides of 


tee 
GETTING THE AD READ. 

Unless advertisements are read there is no 
use in their being written. It is safe to as- 
sert, however, that all advertisements are 
read by some people and some advertisements 
by many. The great object in using display 
type and in securing good positions has been 
to “ get the ad read.’ 

I believe in a good ‘‘ eye-catcher”’ for this 
purpose. An attractive word or phrase ar- 
rests the eye and interests the mind. Sensi- 
ble, relative matter following such is certain 
to be read. The catch-line is but a trick to 
get the attention, of course, but it is a harm- 
less ruse and offends no one. The best eye- 
catcher I ever saw in my life appeared in a 
New York paper a few weeks ago. It read 
“Here's a toed story,”’ and it is but natural 
to suppose that ninety per cent of those who 
saw that line read what followed. 

Some firms come out boldly and offer prizes 
for the best—thatis, the most masterly—criti- 
cism of their ads. This in itself attracts at- 
tention to the advertisements and causes a 
more careful study of them, which is a yreat 
point gained. I am disposed to think that is 
an unusually good idea. If the ads are only 
fairly good, nothing can be lost by drawing 
attention to them, but a great deal can be 
gained. 

The best idea I ever heard of for “ getting 
the ad read’ was tried by a patent medicine 
firm some little time ago, and I believe it 
was very successful. At the foot of their 
ordinary ads in the country weeklies they 
attached a paragraph reading something like 
this: 

“We will give a cash prize of $10 to the 
man, woman or child in this county who will 
read the above advertisement aloud to the 
greatest number of people before the first of 
next month. Competitors must secure the 
. natures and addresses of all those persons 

vho hear the ad read, and the money will be 

iven to the sender of the largest authentic 
ist.’ 

Now there was a scheme that could not 
fail to cause considerable talk and bear good 
fruit. It did not take long, in small places, 
for the entire population to have that ad 
dinned in their ears until some people knew 
it by heart. In one county the winner of the 
prize was a clergyman, who, in addition to 
“*button-holing ’”’ his personal friends, read 
the advertisement aloud to his congregation 
in chapel, and secured their individual signa- 
tures as his flock left the building. And that 
was an ad contrived ‘‘a double debt to pay,” 
for the voluminous lists of names and ad- 
dresses that came in from every part of that 
State fully recompensed the firm for the 
number of prizes it paid out. 

To get the ad read is the great object of 
advertisers, and they often effect that object 
by “w ays that are dark and tricks not alw ays 
in vain. Joun C. GRAHAM. 


— al - 
TAX ON PATENT MEDICINE. 

The Legislature of Missouri at the last 
session passed a Patent Medicine Tax law. 
Every manufacturer of medicines, or reme- 
dies known as patent medicines, is required 
to pay an annual tax of twenty-five dollars. 
Every traveling vendor of such medicines is 
required to take out a license in each county 
in which he peddles.—Health Magazine. 


“ 
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IN IOWA. 
Mr. Vernon, Iowa, July 30, 1896. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Among the most persistent and successful 
advertisers in lowa is H. W. Oliver, a book 
and newsdealer of Independence. His meth- 
ods are interesting because he has developed 
them himself. Independence is a town of 
nearly 5,000 inhabitants. It has no daily 
paper but supports three good weeklies. 
These and a few country papers in near-by 
towns Mr. Oliver uses largely. He never 
uses space extravagantly, his ads seldom ex- 
ceeding four inches double column, but the 
position is always good and the reading is 
never stale, 

Allhis advertising matter is prepared under 
Mr. Oliver’s personal direction and it is al- 
ways pertinent and timely. His ads are never 
general in their nature. When Edward W. 
Bok’s little book ‘* Successward ’’ was issued 
last spring, Mr. Oliver recognized a good 
thing and determined to push itssale. A few 
well-worded newspaper announcements just 
before the commencement season called at- 
tention to the appropriateness of the book as 
a gift for young people. The sale went up 
into the hundreds. A personal letter from 
the author acknowledged Mr. Oliver’s suc- 
cessful efforts. Later, when a new State law 
went into effect, requiring teachers to be ex- 
amined in civil government and economics, 
Mr. Oliver carefully selected the most use- 
ful books on the subjects and, just before the 
opening of the summer session of the normal 
institute, called attention to his selection. 
His enterprise was largely rewarded. 

Beside his use of display ads Mr. Oliver 
uses the local columns of the papers largely. 
He also uses nearly all the dead walls in the 
town. Some of the most valuable space which 
Mr. Oliver ever purchased was on the ends of 
the watering carts that sprinkle the Inde- 
pendence streets. He had blackboards made 
to fit these spaces and changed the ‘‘copy”’ 
every day. 

Mr. Oliver understands indirect advertis- 
ing too and he is enterprising in many ways 
beside in his adsmithing. The Chicago pa- 
pers are delivered in Independence at 10.20 
in the morning. A clerk at the depot receives 
Oliver’s papers direct from the mail car. 
They are tossed into the electric, folded and 
distributed to the carriers as the car makes 
the run down town, and scattered all over the 
city within half an hour after they arrive at 
the depot. ‘The Chicago Sunday papers do 
not reach Independence in the regular way 
until evening. A rival newsdealer recently 
announced, one Saturday afternoon, that he 
would have the papers delivered at noon the 
next day by bringing them from Cedar ea 
ids, forty miles, by team. Mr. Oliver quiet 
prepared to beat him. He wired for extras 
counnanll for relays of horses and instructed 
his men to get’ his papers to Independence 
first at_any cost. They were delayed at 
Cedar Rapids but they came in half a mile 
ahead of the rival, having made the distance 
over miserable roads in four hours. The trip 
cost several times the profits, but the adver- 
tisement paid the cost. ‘ Oliver’s Fast Mail ”’ 
is a household word in Independence. 

Morris SANFORD. 





+o 
THE BARGAIN INSTINCT. 
“Your fine,” said the judge, ‘* will be a 
a dollar and costs. 
“Couldn't you make it ninety-eight cents?” 
asked the lady who had been convicted of 
riding after dark without a lighted lantern.— 
Indianapolis Fournal. 
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LETTERS FROM PRIZE WINNERS. 
Ever, N. J., August 4, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It may not be uninteresting to your read- 
ers and the judges in the late contest to 
know the conclusions one of the prize win- 
ners arrived at in reference to the prizes, 
subsequent to learning the final award of the 
judges. As soon as the best twelve were se- 
ected by the judges and made known, I 
placed the twelve advertisements together 
and in the presence of others marked my 
opinion as to their merits. The first prize | 
decided had been earned by the last adver- 
tisement of Mr. Auld. The other five I se- 
lected were those of Eastman, Auld (his first 
advertisement), Foster, Leech, Dixey and 
Leech. You will notice that my selection 
differed from the final selection only so far 
as Leech and Jones were concerned. My 
opinion was that for a series of advertise- 
ments to sell the Directory those of Jones 
would be winners but I did not think any one 
of them would create enough interest to do 
it. In Leech’s advertisement the display 
line ** Alone in its field’’ and the second dis- 
play ‘‘ Peerless, Unapproached and Unap- 
proachable”’ Lepomesd, me more than any 
display or reading sentence that appeared in 
any advertisement during the contest and I 
therefore adjudged that fis was better than 
Jones’. In my opinion those lines are more 
striking than the leaking buckets of Jones 
and that those lines may be as successfully 
used in the future as the well known phrases 
‘*See that hump?” vd “oo: Pure,” 


“ That tired feeling,” oe. —_~ yo 
___ SAMUEL Foster. 
~~ Offices of 


Srece.-Coorer Co. 
Sixth Av., 18th and roth Sts. t 
The Big Store. 
New York, Aug. 4, 1896. J 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN - Your esteemed favor of the 
3d, inclosing check for $100, has been re- 
ceived, and please accept my sinccre thanks 
for same. 

It has been quite a pleasure to me to write 
advertisements in competition for the prizes 
offered by you; first, because the subjects 
about which the advertisements were to be 
written had my entire approval and sym- 
pathy; second, because there was in each 
case the certainty of receiving absolutely 
fair treatment. 

It is not necessary for me to say anything 
further in praise of either of your enterprises, 
as in both the Printers’ Ink Vase competi- 
tion and in the present one I have, in writing 
my advertisements, confined myself exclu- 
sively to my own experience and to my own 
belief as to the value of the two great adver- 
tisement helps. 

Again thanking you for your favorable 
consideration, I remain, yours respectfully, 

Cuas. F, Jones. 


BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A pretty poster, by Bradley, is out adver- 
tising the September meet of the Springfield, 
Mass., Bicycle Club. It is in four colors and 
shows a front view of two sprinters at the 
finish. The Boston office of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co. has been discontinued and Frank 
Mull, who was their representative, with 
offices in the Equitable Building, has gone 
over to the T. C. Evans’ agency in the Tre- 
mont Temple. GeraLp DEAN, 
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CIRCUS ADVERTISING. 
New York, July 27, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

P. T. Barnum was the originator of adver- 
tising by circus. His show was the first 
tented exhibition to use an advertising pro- 

ramme. “Old John Robinson,” Van Am- 

urgh and the other old-time circus managers 
followed in his footsteps and reaped golden 
rewards thereby. Then, apparently without 
reason, the big shows ceased to handle ad- 
vertising. About 1875 — Robinson re- 
vived the custom, which had fallen into com- 


parative disuse, and placed advertising ban- 
ners upon his elephants in parade. e had 
three 


ig elephants at that time, and he also 
Tanners in his circus between the 
“quarter poles.””. My method of handling 
advertising in the x Gin has always been 
beneficial. I place a 15x10 banner, in three 
or four colors, upon the elephant in the pa- 
rade; immediately after the “* ” 


placed 


ageant”’ is 
over the banners are taken off the elephant 
and fastened securely upon the ‘‘ side walls” 
of the tent, opposite the ring. Then, during 
the main performance, the clowns and my- 
self (as ringmaster) step into the arena and 
enter into conversation, in which the mer- 
chant advertising receives a necessarily brief 
but clear, concise and lucid “ send-off,” in- 
terspersed with an occasional “‘ gag”’ for the 
delectation of the audience. I employ two 
men—a collector and an assistant. The 
financial recompense for the advertisement 
is always collected after the afternoon show, 
as most of the stores are closed in the even- 
ing after the circus is over. Owing to the 
suspicion with which circus men are gener- 
ally viewed by rural storekeepers, I never 
make any effort to collect in advance. I 
secure, however, the merchant’s signature to 
a contract, which I turn over to my author- 
ized collector. I very seldom have a“ kick,” 
as I never agree to do anything which I can- 
not perform, and I only advertise one firm in 
each line, which prevents ads from conflict- 
ing. ‘fen dollars apiece is my usual charge. 
The expenses are about fifty cents for cloth, 
twenty cents for paint and fifteen minutes 
time on each banner. Being something of a 
portrait artist, I put the merchant’s portrait, 
trade-mark or a picture of his store on the 
banner if desired. Stan.ey De Lonzo. 
roo 
GRAVE AND GAY. 
New York, July 26, 1896. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: ‘ 

I clip the inclosed advertisement from the 


Have You a Grave? | 


. If not avail yourself of this opportunity to se. 
eure ove cheap by sending your full name and 
address with one dollar to y expenses. of 
deed We will send you a deed to & grave 


|, ete. 
in our pew cemetery. 

This cemetery is a pei nent’as well as a 
turesque resting may |= the dead, con< 
miles of shaded drives and paths, de- 

mse of rest so 


Hy wooded, giving a se 
Seatial’ to a wel Tegulated burial ground. 
‘This offer’is open for a limited time and for 
a limited number only, the regular price being 
$10 a grave. 


UNITED CEMETERIES, | 


| Broadway and Ann St, N. ¥ | 








Yournal. What an inducement to die! 
James MEans. 
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FROM TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A clipping in the last issue of Printers’ 
Ink suggesting free excursions by merchants 
as a means of advertising brings to mind an 
amusing phase. This idea took in this city 
some years ago. The largest dry goods house 
here offered a free ticket to Saratoga and re- 
turn on a special train on Friday afternoons 
with each purchase of $5. Its rival and the 
next largest firm here went them one better, 
giving one for a purchase of $2.50, which 
caused the original firm to drop to one dollar, 
and the cutting continued wake purchase of 
a poner of pins or a yard of penny ribbon 
would procure a ticket. The rivalry was 
kept up all summer, and one Friday after- 
noon eight special trains left this city for 
Saratoga loaded with free excursionists con- 
sisting, in some cases, of whole families, and 
it was even rumored that one athletic club 
gave their annual excursion at twenty-five 
cents a head on free tickets obtained with 
smal] purchases of the rival firms. 

Frank G. MACOMBER. 





TO CALL IN THE X-RAY. 
Office of 
PLANET Pus.isHinG ComMPANy, 
Standard Book and Bible House, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 28, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

1 notice you have hoisted the McKinley 
ticket on your editorial page. I therefore 
infer you are for sound money. It occurs to 
me to suggest that it would be very interest- 
ing to your readers, as well as to the general 
public, if your fine analyses of newspapers of 
the country were extended to produce some 
tables showing the opinions on the gold or 
silver standard of the newspapers of the 
country, in number, according to circulation, 
according to population and according to 
former Political, majorities in the localities. 
I think that the welfare of the advertising 
and publication business is involved in this 
struggle and that no one can compile so per- 
fect tables as you. Yours truly, 

PLANET Pus.isHinG Co. 
H. B. Scammell, Pres. 


_— 
ADVERTISING A TYPEWRITING OF- 
FICE. 


Room 39 Pioneer Block. | 
Mapison, Wis., July 29, 1896. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago I opened an office for gen- 
eral work, including stenography and type- 
writing. I placed signs upon and in the 
building where my office is located, also in 
veral book stores near the University build- 
g. I received no returns from the book 
stores, until it occurred to me to add that sam- 
ples of work could be seen upon application to 
the clerk or proprietor of the stores. I place 
with them several sheets of work exhibiting 
different qualities of paper, also carbon work. 
In every instance, as far as I have been able 
to learn, those people who have made in- 
quiries since the samples have been on exhi- 
bition have favored me with their work and 
have sent friends to me. The suggestion 
may be of assistance to others similarly situ- 
ated. Anna Lemira Moore. 


etc ecaiiib 
ADAPTED BY NATURE. 
Mrs. Bunting—I am afraid that Jimmy 
never will learn to spell. 
Mr. Bunting—Nature evidently intended 
him to be a sign-painter.— Fudge. 
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ELECTION CLAUSE IN ADVERTISING 
CONTRACT. 


Office of 
Tue Dr. Mives Mecicat Co. 
Evkuakrt, Ind., August 1, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

To protect ourselves in time of panic and 
financial distress — which we regard as in- 
evitable if the unexpected should happen in 
November—we have decided to add the fol- 
lowing condition to all contracts made for 
newspaper advertising : 

“It is also agreed that should the Free 
Silver Candidate Bryan be elected, the Dr. 
Miles Medical Co. have the privilege of can- 
celling this contract.” 

From this date contracts without this 
clause will not be accepted., Respectfully, 

Dr. Mires Mepicat Co. 
eee sisi is aaa 
IN THE WINDY CITY. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Record is offering prizes weekly of $5, 
$3 and $2 for the best ideas suitable for illus- 
tration in the paper's series of “‘ want ad” 
cartoons. A drug store here displays a sign 
offering a leading brand of sarsaparilla at 
** Gold, 69 cents ; Silver, $1.25."" The saloons 
in the vicinity ot the League base-ball park 
give away free score cards to patrons. A 
man advertises his business here by sitting 
on the edge of the sidewalk, with his back to 
the street. People on the street cars read 
his ad which is chalked on the back of his 
coat. The old post-office in process of de- 
molition is being plastered with sign-board 
ads. C. E. SEVERN. 

—————— <-e- — —- 
HEATED! 
BurFra.o, N. Y., July 27, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I inclose an ad of the N. Y. C. & H. R.RR. 


Fast Service to the Falls 

Via New York Central. A fast train nearly every 
hour from Exchange street. stopping at ‘lerrace, 
Ferry street, Black Rock and both Tonawandas. 
Cars comfortably heated by steam. For further 
information see time table in this paper, or call 
on ticket agents. City Office, corner Main and 
Exchange streets, Mansion House Block. 


which appeared in the Buffalo Evening News 
of July 25th. ‘Cars heated by Steam ”’ is 
rather an enticing allurement at this time, is 
it not? J. E.S. 
; — 
THEY ARE STIILL TOO HIGH. 

New York, August 6, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of July 22, page 21, you place 
the combined circulation of the 20,630 Ameri- 
can newspapers at 41,467,703 Copizs, as shown 
by the American Newspaper Directory for 
1896. The same Directory for 1890 gives the 
16,948 papers then published a circulation of 
$1,524,000 copies, and the 1891 edition says 
the 18,536 papers of that vear had 48,456,500 
circulation. Is it really true that the average 
circulation of newspapers is decreasing ? lf 
rot, were the Directory ratings in previous 
years too high, or are they in 1896 too low ? 
: jl. &. t. 








~o- _ 
NOT IN VAIN. 

“ Crossed again !’’ exclaimed General Wey- 
ler, bitterly. ‘* I don’t believe the trocha is 
of any use at all.” 

But he was wrong. Even at that moment, 
in far-off Connecticut, a manufacturer of real 
Havana cigars was using “‘ La Trocha’’ as 
the name of a new brand,—/ ruth. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
San FRANcIscO, July 30, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Some time ago there was considerable 
trouble over street car transfers. Nearly 
every day, and sometimes many times a day, 
passengers were forcibly ejected. Immedi- 
ately Fletcher & Co. showed in their win- 
dows a picture of a street car from which 
several conductors ard policemen were try- 
ing to drag the reluctant passenger. The 
lettering read, ‘‘ Never mind your transfer; 
you can save the difference by trading with 
us.”’ R. A. Gisss. 

NO! 
Mapison, Me., Aug. 5, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A certain local newspaper in Somerset Co., 
for the purpose of securing a large amount 
of advertising, have agreed with their pa- 
trons to furnish the paper free to every voter 
in the towns of Madison and Anson for a 
term of three months. Please inform me if, 
in your judgment, this is allowable by the 
Post-Office Department. Respectfully, 

W. Cook. 








—_—— +e — 

IN TROY. 

Troy, N. Y., July 30, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Frank Reilly & Co., of 255 Broadway, 
New York, the real estate men, have estab- 
lished a temporary branch office in this city 
for the sale of their five-acre farms on Lon 
Island, and are advertising same with a full 
brass band and carry-all parading the streets. 

FRANK G. MACOMBER. 


JAPANESE TAUGHT. 
ONE EASY LESSON. 


™% 


WDON OFM-AZDAAD 1 ZAu 
UZ"CA ITEA MIA- VO TT0 


4000) ONAM<ON 
AV ASIAADS WON. MDOAV 


Begin at the upper left-hand corner and 
read down the column: “ The paper-covered 
book store, 1293 Market St , San Francisco, 
opposite the ruins.” 


STILL USEFUL. 
Managing Editor—Send the chief artist out 
on that suicide story, will you? 
Assistant—Not safe, I’m afraid. He’s 
drunk to-day. 
“That so? Well—then have him make a 
poster for us !"’"—7ruth. 





aie cdllllietiilialmaas 
A poctor’s advertising should feel the 
pulse of the people. 
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QUEER VIOLATION OF COPYRIGHT 
LAW. 


Publishers of magazines have been having 
some more trouble from the copyright law, 
which many of them have unconsciously vio- 
lated. The Miami Cycle Co. sent electro- 
types to various monthlies, said electrotypes 
being advertisements for the Miami Cycles. 
The advertisement varied but contained pict- 
ures of well-known actresses, riding this bi- 
cycle. The pictures were ingeniously con- 
trived ; the faces and part of the figures of 
the riders being from genuine photographs, 
made by Morrison of Chicago, who had these 
photographs copyrighted when he issued 
them. Pu lishers, of course, would not crit- 
icise an electrotype sent in that was appar- 
ently so harmless and so conventional. Mr. 
Morrison, through the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation, immediately started legal proceed- 
ings, and it has cost the magazines, that in- 
serted the advertisements, considerable 
money. The manager of one of them stated 
that they had compromised for $200. The 
advertisement ran in the Nickel Magazine, 
Munse,’s and various others. Another in- 
stance of this came to the attention of pub- 
lishers last winter, when the Ingram Inter- 
lining Co. used a photograph of Cissy Fitz- 
gerald and her notorious wink ; said photo- 
graph accompanying a testimonial. This 
photograph was copyrighted by Schloss of 

ew York, who immediately made trouble 
for the publishers who ran the advertisement, 
which eventually cost the publishers more 
money than they received for its insertion. 
With these two warnings it is not probable 
that a repetition will occur. The Photograpb- 
ers’ Association is keenly on the alert, and 
through its lawyers wastes no time in assert- 
ing its rights.— Commercial Union. 

——— +o 





JOURNALISTIC TERM, 





“EDITORIAL ARTICLES,” 
> 
GREELEY’S OPINION. 


One day a minister called on Horace Greeley 
togeta subscription for a temperance society. 
Greeley paid little attention to him. The min- 
ister kept insisting that he would speak to 
him. Finding the usual way fruitless, he 
said, in a somewhat loud tone: “Mr. Greeley, 
I want to get a subscription from you for 
this society to prevent people from going to 
hell.” ‘* Clear out,”’ said Greeley, **I will 
not give you a cent. There are not half 

enough people going to hell now.’ 
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NEW YORK ELECTION ADVERTISING, 

The Police Commissioners of New York 
City held a special meeting August 4th, and 
received proposals for advertising the boun- 
daries of election districts and lists of polling 
places in 1, 1392 election districts for the com- 
ing general election. The advertisements 
are to be inserted on October 8, 9, ro, 15, 16 


and 17, and November 2 and 3. Under the 
election law one of the newspapers selected 
shall be one which advocates the prirciples 


of the political party polling the highest num- 
ber of votes in the State at the last preceding 
election for Governor, and the other newspaper 
so inciples of shall be the one advocating the 
principles of the political party which polled 
the next highest number of votes at the same 
election. Proposals were received from thir- 
teen newspapers. All proposals were at the 
rate of 1,coo ems agate type for each inser- 
tion. These are the proposals: The Mer- 
cury, $1.31; the Wor/d (morning edition), 
$10.50; the Wor/d (evening edition) $10.50; 
the Press, $10.52; hase Evening Post, $4.80; 
the Herald, $15.50; the 7elegram, $6.40; 
the Daily News, Ses the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, $2.33% ; the Mail and Expre 5, 
$2.65; the Mor ning Advertiser, $2.33; the 
Morning Journal, $13. -373 the 7imes, $4. - 
The Board had before it a letter from t 
Tribune, protesting against the plan of oa 
eer proposals for the advertis- 
ing. The advertising manager of the Fournal 
sent a letter to the Board saying that if the 
advertising is to be given out on the basis of 
circulation and in conformity to the law, 
which says that this advertising shall be 
placed in one Republican and one Demo- 
cratic newspaper, the Journal should get 
the work. ‘lhe Yournad, it is set forth, is 
the only recognized Democratic morning 
newspaper printed in New York City. This 
letter was filed. 


~7o —— 
UNDERTAKERS' ADVERTISING ETHICS. 
B50 Embalmers’ Monthiy gives the follow- 
g extracts from the “ethics ”’ of the under- 
a cing profession: 

“It is derogatory to the dignity of our pro- 
fession to resort to public advertisements or 
private cards or handbills, inviting the atten- 
tion of the public to any of the wares con- 
nected with our profession. The insertion of 
a simple business card in the public prints 
is not derogatory to the dignity of the pro- 
fession, so long as it gives only the name, 
business and location of the advertiser; but 
we condemn in unmeasured terms any adver- 
tisement by handbill cr otherwise, which in- 
vites the attention cf the public to any of the 
wares or any feature of our business.” 


— 
EMBARGO ON NEWS IN CUBA. 

The Spanish authorities are fining Havana 
newspapers for publishing the news. This is 
the nearest they can come to keeping facts 
from happening, and they are succeeding 

uite as well in one feat as in the other.— 
Newspaperdom. 

HARD LUCK, 

Downlow- ‘There’s hopes for me yet. Listen 
to this advertisement: ‘* Wanted young man 
of average intelligence——-"’ 

Sharpe--There you are again! 
at every turn. 


Hampered 


NAMED AFTER PARK. 

Mr. Geo. W. Park, of Libonia, Pa., pub- 
lishes the names uf about thirty babies for 
which he is responsible. We mean the names, 
—Our Silent Partner, 
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THE ART OF DRAWING CUSTOM. 

You may have noticed what a peculiar fac- 
ulty some men have for drawing trade, and 
how others seem built to repel it. No mat- 
ter where the first-named class go they make 
friends, both in a business and a social sense. 
And no matter what opportunities the other 
class may have, sooner or later they come to 
grief, and they are always and in all places 
unpopular, The skilled ot mo man knows 
the best way to get trade and holdit. He 
leaves no stone unturned to obtain custom, 
and strains every energy to keep it when ob- 
tained. He popularizes his store by popular- 
izing himself. He never wilfully makes an 
enemy, particularly in business. He is as 
liberal an advertiser as his means will allow, 
and knows full well the value of advertising. 
His store is a model of neatness and good 
management. Complaints are few because of 
the latter cause, but when made they are 

romptly investigated and with pleasure. 
His manner and methods are copied by his 
salespeople and employees generally. They 
are polite, even under just provocation to the 
contrary. They have a smile of greeting for 
all—buyers or merely ‘“‘shoppers.”” The 
statement that it “is no trouble to show 
goods”’ is not simply an advertised assertion 
—it is an inherent principle of the house. 
Goods are exchanged without delay or 
grumbling. He gets the reputation of treat- 
ing the public well, and the public recipro- 
cates by treating him well. 

It is folly to assert that this art of drawing 
custom cannot be learned by those who wish 
to acquire it. There is nothing difficult 
about it for these who are willing tv learn, 
but it will be found very difficult to runa 
business upon opposite principles. Yet how 
many are there a oy to do so? 3. 


ONLY HONEST ADVERTISING CAN WIN. 
While all honest advertising is not suc- 
cessful, all successful advertising must be 
honest. Deceptive advertising may win for 
a time, “but no success built on deceit can last. 
First of a'l a business must be right in every 
way before it can succeed. Then advertisin 
can aid in pushing such a business. It would 
even attain a measure of success with v7 
r advertising, or no advertising at al 
n the other hand, no business which is not 
right can achieve permanent success even 
through good advertising. Advertising is 
powerful but not omnipotent. It cannot over- 
come the public’s disapproval of high prices, 
poor styles, trashy goods, or poor manage- 
ment. Men who thoroughly understand this 
will not attempt to advertise unless the con- 
ditions justify them in expecting returns. 
Those 4 .. do not understand it are the ones 
who claim that “ advertising does not pay.’ 
—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 





<<aletiiianananienee 
A Lawyer's advertising ought to be done 
with a will. 


++ —_—_— 
Classified Advertisements. 


shine’ under this head two lines or more 
ithout di y, 2centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
@ POKESMAN-REVIEW, 
4 Spokane, Wash. 
D. LA COSTE, special newspape: 
+ ative.38 Park Row New York. Dailies onl; -—~ 4 
M4 order business. Suits every one. Sam- 
ples, etc., 12c. NAT’LINST., P. I. 896,Chicago. 
APERS oe lead in their locality re +44 
by H. D. LaCOSTE, 38 Park Row, 
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ie: wpmpengroe. vomaern. Ohio. 8.400d.. 
6,000 w. Wan rst-class advertisements 
only. 
OMPLETE instructions s for recoating chalk 
Bott healing Pe for $1. E. KIKK, care of 


DAzzOF (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEws, ep daily, create a“ want”’ for prop- 
erly advert ised goods. 


i of unprofitable da daily or weekly 
ew spaper, please write iculars to 

Yok. ‘Lock Box 491, Haverstraw-on- Hudson, New 
Western agency of meti _ 


Wns —— Correspondence invi 
references. C. B. DA NG, 79 Dearborn x 


EWIs GARRISON, wants wants proof sheets and 
of 01 nal and stock cuts, advertis- 


P 
ing novelties, Ti 0} hs, etc. Johannesbu: 
yt Fe wg grap rg, 


NAS wanted of farmers and truckers in 

, Texas and other Southern States. 
Write, ae, full particulars and price, to P.-O. 
Box 658, Harris burg, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS will be © Pleased with our prices 
on cuts for special editions. Write for sam- 

and prices. CHiCAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING 
O. 79-81 Fifth Ave., , Chicago. 


\ 7 ANTED—Experienced a advertising solicitor 

for new monthly publication of general 
circulation, Sal and commission. For - 
ticulars address “ SOUTH,” care Printers’ In 


AX experiences newspaper man, now mtr 

manager of an Eastern ppaper, wants a 

tion, after September r ist, a ess MAN. 

editor ‘Addiess " JOURNALIST.” Printers’ Ink, 
ITUATION wanted by experienced new 

Ss man ; thoro acquainted with the busi- 


1 
— in all its de 8; teen ae mper, fe as editor 


of a good, live daily or w = Republican 
referred. Address “ NEW: ER,” ra re of 
ters’ Ink. 


Q OUTH AFRICAN residents have gold to ex- 
«* change for meritorious articles. They can 
be reached we advertising in newspapers, street 
cars, etc. place advertising Cy and 
in any manner thr wena hout pas pe frica. 7 
w e the agency of good rantee 
push them. GARKIBON ADVERTISING & PRESS 
AGENCY, Johannesburg, or HUGH HOUD, Am. 
representative, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Ww E desire to secure the services of a first-class 
New York representative and also a travel- 
ing representative. To the right men we will pay 
200 500 (and commission) a year. The GOLFER is a 
bop ~ medium, catering to the best class and 
oods of all kinds. First-class men 
can do go eee business with the GoLFER, as it has 
the indorsement of all its advertisers. / 
munications confidential. Address THE GOLF- 
ER, Boston. 


—+o+—__—_ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


50,00 mw addres 


LADIES’ addresses for sale or ex- 
change for space. Lock Box F, 
Galena, K an. 





oe 
POSTAL CARDS. 


W ASTED_ Printed, but not used, 
Send sample, state quantity. 
368 Dearborn St., C — 


v peated conde. 
- I. AARON, 


PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


X ANHATTAN PRESS sree ByRnau, No. 
i 2 West i4th St ipgines for 
trade journals ; all Ad fay facilit 
Or _—_— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


2 you wish to advertise anything anywhere 
any time, write to the GRO. P. ROWELL 
ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., 
al <cniseiae 
BOOKS. 


[ret SIGNALS,a manual! wey hints 

or gone vertisers. Price mail, 50 
cents. Address PHISTERS? INK, 10° Spruce &t., 
New York. 





New York. 
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ELECTROTYPES. 
wood, zinc or half-tone. prey B 


fi 
vi 

fel HCG" Phiot PHOTO rtect plates a pia CO., 
1 Fifth Ave., Chi 


Cur 


PAPER. 


N PLUMMER & CO, furnish the paper for 
svi a reg > We pan coervennane. 
ence with relia ouses regardin; ro 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. — 
me 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIB OUTING. 


GAMPLERS—Sample copi copies, circulars, etc ae 

\) tributed everywhere through an o 

rnish references. A ae 

comntenee. bg circulars mailed with ours. Men 
anted in ppoccupies territory. —— 

UNITE D M’ PRS & PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. Y., 

special advertisers. 


MAILING MACHINES. 


gs 1 .00 (stamps or m. 0.) Pelham Mailing § Sp 
tem and Mailer, postp’d. Prac’l; 

hour; saves 2-3 — writing; no type lists; unique 

address label. C. P. ADAMs & BRO., Topeka, Kan. 


Tt, mail list type, has typewriter 
large and lean ; sy agp a ing; m4 
est 10-pt. mail type made. mailer r, 
net, yoqeal 40.9» Sailers. Ast TYPE FOUNDE: oy 
co, of branches under “For Sale” 








Se eal 
SUPPLIES. 
vin BIBBER’S iy 
Printers’ Rollers. 
BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 


INC for ete’ = 
4 St., New Yor 


fess Tuo leadesscl ape fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDEKS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


DICTURES for all purposes. Cuts of all kinds. 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 
Fifth Ave., Chicage. 


RTISTS’ Chalk Plates. Have you seen our 
£\ newcirecular! Gives prices, describes meth- 
ods, ete. BYKON POPE &CoO., Cleveland, O. 
ny ageing linotype and electrotype met- 
& als ; copper annodes ; zine plates for etcbing. 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Vhiladel- 
phia, Pa. 

‘|’ HIS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
—_+o>—__——_. 
FOR | SALE, 


2 () BUYS 1 INC H. 50,000 copies Proven. 
$3.5 WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga. 
foe. SALE Interest in prosperous mores 

daily in live a rn town. Address * 
care Printers’ Ink 


FIRST-CLASS rubber stamp of your signa- 
ture sent postes d for 50 cents. Send plain 
copy. THE B i RUBBER STAMP Co., Day- 


ton, Ohio. 


I: *OR SALE— Newspap er and job office—Repub- 
lican weekly in Maryland, State and county 
tronage; a snap at $1,300 or will exchange for 

Vestern office. ‘A. E. T.,” Printers’ Ink. 


I {OR SALE - Paying weekly newspaper in thriv- 
ing agricultural, grazing end mining county 

in Idaho, at less than the cost of material. Pro- 

To has other business. Address EUGENE 
IRTON, Salubria, Idaho. 


posses SALE—Good o opportunity to secure a pro 

prietary medical article, of sterling merit 
and of reputation, either by purchase outright, 
or on royalty, or half profits for advertising 
same. P.O. Box 395, New York. 


] )RINTING PLANTS—Ever rything for the print- 

er; aa me quality, — in value. Why buy 
the seco be: best costs no more ! 
IMERICAN TYPE ‘FOUNDERS? CO., Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., Balt., Pitts..Cleveland,Cinn.,Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), ’Friseo. Buy everything in one 
place, and save money and trouble. 
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PRINTERS, 


es HE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23rd St., N. Y. City. 
(See ad “* Advertisement Constructors pg 


WE do neat, n, attractive pri pet ta circulars 
logues, eae — reulars, 
cards, Ban pam e ew yey ee When 
ou want a good jo! A. ‘ou wan le 
z look at an —come to re PRINTE! 
INK PRESS. 1 10 Spruce St., New York. 
iia 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


= the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one na 


W ANTED—Proposals for State 
sontiy pat ented Ns = bill Ie 3 "will 
furnish to ertisers). Nothing like it -in de- 
mand for constant oe in home and office. 
BUTCHER & CO., Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 











—~oo————— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
p= ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, ~ ie sg 623 & 
¥ 6%4,Temple Court, New York. Write. 


) ETAIL grocers and druggists : Got one you 
\ want. Write me. JED SCARBORO, B’klyn. 


rPHE a writer ‘ot exclusively medica) and 
drug advertising. Advice or sam ‘figs free 
ULY SSES G. MANNING, South Bend, In 


Qetectro PAGE magazine ads $10 each, with 





electro and illustration complete. R. L. 


WILL send you PRINTERS’ INK for one year 
and write i criap ads, specially for your busi- 
ness, for $5. TIMMONS, Ad Writer, 190 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago. 
= IS my charge for writing and arranging, 
$3) ready tor printer, an 8-page booklet ; this 
includes illustration for cover. R. L. CURRAN, 
Nassau St., New York. 


[a 2E ads one dollar, each with an electro of 

an outline drawing, for any drug store or 
clot eine ¢ rm » to Sept. 10. Cash with order. R. 
L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau St., New Yor! 


Tae trial ads for any medical advertiser 

for whom I have never done work, #2, cash 
with order. 
ed ad includ 
New York. 

LL the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 

INK are at the disposal of people who have 

their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON cena Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York ¢ 


T TSED by oils. Cushing for detail in ads, 

ec ented. Made only by AM. TYPE FOU IND- 
ERS’ CO. Send for specimens to nearest branch. 
7 pt. De Vinne (new), with 7-pt. French O. 8. No. 
2, is effective. We cater to requirements of ad 
writers. 


Gare s dollar bill for four sample advertise- 
, written especially for your business. 
If you aa illustrations to go with them, send a 
two-dollar bill. To regular customers the price 
is $1 and $1.50 each, but in order to secure new 
customers I make this special eo gpg 
ments of all kinds, a ci 
reasonable rates. H. GOODWIN. upline, “Me. 


\W E claim pnt be the best printers in the United 

States, because we have the best possible 
mechanical arrangement, in the first place, and 
because, in the matter of art and design there 
are no printers who are competent to rank in 
our class. There is =A = = — as good”’ 
as The Lotas Press wo n’t be. Send 
for our booklet. THE LOTUS ‘PRESS, 140 W. 2rd 
St., N. ¥. City. 


N advertisement can be spoiled or improved 
é ~ according to the setting. Wecan improve 
the gene 4 effect of most every advertisement 
sent us. A judicious use of plain type and neat 
borders and a little taste displayed in its ar- 
rangement will increase the drawing power of 
any advertisement. Send your ras to us and 
we will set it u ay an attractive sty eene fornia 
clectecey pes & reasonable cost eks’ 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New Yor' e 


One illustrat 


My best line of work. 
150 Nassau St., 


R. L. CURRAN, 
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SPE CIAL WRi L WRITING 


g 34 WEEK ; original edit editorials for weeklies 
full —_a © “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ts BUCHER ENGRAVING COo., Columbus, 
furnish best 1-col. half-tone for $1. Send 
for proofs. 
} YUTS for catalc 
tions. Write fo 
ING CO., Columb as, 


Bucrr a 2 illustrations and initials, 5c 
me 


ues, souve souvenirs and boom 
roofs. BUCHER BNGRAY. 
some catalogue 10c. AMERIC SAN 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N. J. 


LLUSTRATED ads—attract attention—bring 
Bie e. cuts are catch r prices 
Wri ht now for samples and prices. 
PBHIGAGO PF PHO ‘O ENGRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth 
Ave., Chicago. 


| em gy = JNS—We have original half-tones 

f 150 celeb: ented paintings So Will 
sell first-class d ss electros at $1.50 each. 
Send $1 for beautiful cloth-bound book, showing 
the entire collection. Price of book rebated on 
orders over $6. OPTIMUS CO., 31 Rose St., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


40 WORDS; 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 


7 OUNGSTOWN (0.) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
w. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Kow, N. Y., Rep. 


I ETROIT COURIER. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than any other weekly. The society 
and es paper. 
A™= prson advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati) ra A “ss MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEWS, 14,0 dai 


TT! GENEVA D. ALLY TIMI aa S, only daily in On- 

tario County. Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. 
advertising medium in its territory. 


[3 ULBOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 

every billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. 8. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n $1 per yr. 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 


] RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

contains photographic re roductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
or er with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best ~ 
posragnicel display of advertisements. The only 











ournal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
Printers get many good sugges- 
Bee _ prive s4 


ree. ertis- 
BRAINS PU BLISHING 


set their ads. 
tions for display from it. 
ayear. Sample copy of 
ing rates on . oe sation. 
CO., Box 572, New York. 
G YOOD HOUSEKEE UPING, 
~__ Springfield, Mass., 

gives first-class service e and appeals to the very 
best class of American housekeerers, who are 
really the buyingclass, and hence the most profit- 
able ones to appeal to. 

Woman, as a rule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases forall the 
good things of the home. _ 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 
axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket book.” One of the best me 
diums to reach over 50,000 families is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. preg 

Published monthly by C by Clark W. Bryan Co. 

Address all communications about advertising 
Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


F ARMERS—A fresh list of 1,500,000 names. Any 
other trade or profession desired. Send for 

circular. 1 TRADE ADDRESSING CO., 113 W. 3ist 
4 ity. 





~~ 
CA NVASSER S WANTED. 
7? canvass for subscribers for PRINTERS’ INK. 
Liberal commissions allow To the can- 
vasser who, during August and September, sends 
in the bo py number of cash subscribers, ac- 
companied by the cash, we will return the wnole 
sum as a premium. Do not attempt ony funny 
business«uch as sending in a very big list made 
3 of names put down at random, with a chec 
corresponding size, on the ground that it “ill 
surely be the largest ; for some other man might 
— you in the same line. What is wanted isa 
straight-out canvass from store to store, and the 
man who sends an even dozen subscriptions in 
the month will stand a good chance of havi 
the largest list. If he fn is to get his money ape 
he will still have hau the commission usual 
lowed to canvassers, which is an a 7 4 
liberal one. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted un under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26, 6 months for #/3,3 months for $6.50, or 
4 weeks for $2. For the publisher who does not 
Jind the heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially jit his case. 

ADVERTISING. 

BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains us photographic reproductions of the 
best re advertisements to be found in the 
nw bay publications of the English-s 
ing world, together with many hundred excel- 
lent suggestions for catch-lines, reading 
and best ty, raphical di lay of wiveriios- 
ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set their ads. Printersget many 
good suggestions for display from it. Sub- 
- amy ty) R.. - ear. Sample copy of 

's free. dve eo on Se 

BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. CO., Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 
BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and ennessee. 


BOO TS AND SHOES. 


“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
EDUCATIONAL, 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ry. +, 18%, 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies weekly— est 
circulation in Ky. outside of a Omeial 

organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards of Education. 
Rates and eample copy free. 
GROCERIES, 

GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most cm te mar- 
ket reports ; the largest cor id corre- 
spondents of any grocery af published 
in the world. Send forfree sample copy. 


HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


H “prea yc DEALERS’ “MAGAZINE. 
est circulation in its field. 
D. T. Mallect, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y 


HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIER. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than — other weekly. The family pa 
per of the coun 




















MOTOCYCL CLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
YOUNG MEN. 


STATE ASS’N NOTES, Chicago, 10,000 quarterly. 
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The net gain of Circulation 
during the month of July, 1896, 
in this City, in outside dealers’ 
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THIS GAIN WAS MADE IN THE HOT- 
TEST AND DULLEST MONTH OF THE 
YEAR WHEN EVERY CITY PAPER EX- 
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Total Gross | Net Print. | Mail Sub- 

Print as per |(All spetinton copies nerd peared scribersand 

Indicator. | deducted). Dealers. Dealers. all others. 
1| 266,200 261,764 144,596 106,800 | 10,368 
2| 266,000 262,486 | 144,682 108,023 9,781 
3| 259,500 263,536 | 144,696 109,403 | 91437 
4} 251,900 | 248,859 129,994 109,303 | 9,502 
235,600 | 233,418 | 118,757 105,133 9,528 
272,700 | 268,644 | 145,979 112,668 9997 
7| 294,100 | 286,470 | 144,750 131,128 10,592 
8} 293,400 287,240 145,215 133,022 9,003 
9| 294,000 290,186 144,874 135,151 10,161 
10| 299,000 293,662 | 145,362 137,358 10,942 
II} 307,900 393,553 144,051 142,970 16,532 
2| 269,800 260,747 | 120,023 132,307 8,417 
3| 293300 | 287,454 145,376 | 132,495 9,583 
4| 279,200 | 273,664 | 144,829 119,364 9,471 
§| 234,050 274,608 | 144,195 121,063 9,350 
0| 291,100 278,559 145,207 123,043 10,309 
7| 291,400 281,104 | 145,143 | 124,883 11,078 
8} 237,700 283,558 | 145,519 127,147 | 10,892 
9| 255,200 261,976 120,254 132,693 9,029 
D0} 293,500 284,545 145,822 126,654 12,069 
BI; 294,800 287,993 145,161 128,591 14,241 
2; 296,150 | 292,547 144,823 131,997 15,727 
3 298,450 293,407 145,114 132,850 15,443 
4 299,500 | 291,320 145,404 132,457 13,459 
q 300,200 | 296,297 145,417 135,955 14,925 
0} 267,100 | 261,954 | 119,904 131,818 10,232 
| 303,000 293,857 | 145,851 133,812 | 14,194 
B| 313,200 | 292,844 145,579 135,070 | 12,195 
9| 302,000 | 297241 | 145,463 | 136,790 | 14,988 
0; 308,300 299,034 | 145,497 139,522 | 14,015 
I} 308,200 | 300,365 | 144,578 140,925 14,862 
| 8,896,45¢ | 8,692 892 | 4,382,115 | 3,950,455 | 306,332 

f = of DAILY JOURNALS printed during July, 1896 


days), nf 7,858,750 
umber Sold ans Circulated, - - - - 7,674,797 
mber Sold and Circulated per day, - - - 284,251 
tof SUNDAY JOURRALS Printed during July, 

(4 Sundays), - - 1,037,700 
umber Sold and Circulated, - - - - 1,018,095 
mber Sold and Circulated per Sunday, - - 254,523 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


tz Issued every Wednesday. Tencents a copy. 
Subscription "ccna five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a ‘k numbers. 
whibe ot For ten dollars, ‘paid in acvanes s receipt 
ven, covering a paid subscription from 
date to Goons Ist, 1901) The end of the century. 
Being pri rinted from plates, it is always 
possible to ~ged a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 
eg Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit.of advg. rons may, 
oleae it any pe obtain special confidential terms. 


p- Re . hisname. Every aper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid | for or. 
New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 


Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 


“NEW YORK, AUGUST 12, 


1896. 











THE Knights of Honor have two 
newspapers, with a combined circula- 
tion of 22,220. 


Tue dealer who advertised a “‘ very 
capable whisky ’’ knew how to hit the 
thirsty imagination. 


Tue Society of Woodmen has 6 
newspapers, with a combined circula- 
tion of 49,780 copies. 





Tue Patrons of Husbandry boast 
of two newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of 1,320 copies. 


Tue Order of the Royal Arcanum is 
represented by five newspapers, having 
a combined circulation of 17,663. 


Tue Patrons of Industry are repre- 
sented by two newspapers, having a 
combined circulation of 20,130 copies. 





THE Knights of Pythias are repre- 
sented by 34 newspapers, which have a 
combined circulation of 30,340 copies 
each issue 


THE Ancient Order of Foresters has 
a membership of over 100,000 and is 
represented by seven newspapers, whose 
combined circulation is 13,365 copies 
each issue. 


THE cost of composition upon an 
advertisement is to the publisher of a 
little paper often more than the full 
card rate for an equal number of copies 
in a paper of wider circulation. 


‘*J] K L” MEANS more than one and 
less than a thousand. A _ thousand 
copies is the advertiser’s unit of meas- 
ure. Less than a thousand is so little 
that the general advertiser wili not 
consider it. 





INK. 


Tue Ancient Order of Hibernians 
is represented by three newspapers, 
with a combined circulation of 880 
copies each issue. 





Opp FELLOWSHIP is ‘is represented by 
40 newspapers, with a combined circu- 
lation each issue of 65,615 copies. 
The Northwestern Odd Fellow’s Re- 
view, of St. Paul, leads with 15,500 
copies, guaranteed. 





THE ad writer of the future will be a 
business man, and he will write like a 
business man. He will write as a 
salesman talks. Neatly turned phrases 
are not so much in demand now as 
business sense. The matter is even 
to-day considered far more important 
than the manner.—Results. 


PaPERS of small circulation must de- 
pend mainly for patronage upon local 
dealers who are compelled to use their 
columns if they advertise at all. The 
few others who have special reasons 
for addressing the clientage of a paper 
of this class will pay the price demand- 
ed just as readily for a subscription 
list of a hundred as for a thousand. 


WHEN PRINTERS’ INK casts its eye 
over its agricultural exchanges there is 
always a little thrill of pleasure as it 
lights upon the Country Gentleman. 
Conspicuous as Sir Roger De Coverly 
among the every-day gentlemen of his 
time, quiet in manner, dress in perfect 
keeping, abounding in good counsel, 
humanity, every day wisdom, ever gen- 
tle, cultured and aristocratic withal. 





A GENTLEMAN, whose occupation for 
twenty years has made him very famil- 
iar with the confidential details of the 
business of many small newspapers, 
assures the writer that there are at the 
present time between fifteen and eight- 
een hundred newspapers that appear 
regularly from week to week whose 
average editions are only from two to 
four quires, viz. : from 48 to 96 copies. 


PEOPLE do not buy goods to oblige 
the advertiser, but with the idea they 
will benefit themselves. If an adver- 
tisement fails to demonstrate this, then 
it may be interesting as a work of art, 
or as a piece of literary composition, 
but it is not business. It reminds one 
of the famous remark of the French 
general about the charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava: ‘‘ It is magnifi- 
cent, but it is not war,”’ 
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Joun C. DEwey, who, thirteen 
years ago, became associated with the 
agency of J. H. Bates, has resigned 
his position with Mr. Lyman D. Morse, 
Mr. Bates’ successor. 





THERE is no doubt that pictures are 
a necessity in most advertising. An 
illustrated ad is more interesting than 
one not illustrated, just as an illustrated 
publication gains our attention much 
more readily than one that contains no 
pictures. 





IF all publishers were honest, 
And business managers wist— 
A negative sort of statement 
Nobody ever denies— 
They would find their profits growing 
And their future tinged with pink ; 
If they’d put a candid statement 
Every week in Printers’ Ink, 

Calling attention of the general ad- 
vertiser to the particular locality their 
paper covers, and giving facts to show 
they cover it best—for in each pub- 
lishing center some one paper must 
lead—and rest assured that the adver- 
tiser will make a note on’t. 


THE Bill Poster is a handsome 
monthly publication hailing from Chi- 
cago. It costs ten cents a number or 
$1 a year. As its name indicates it is 
devoted to outdoor advertising by signs 
and bill-boards, and although only six 
numbers have been issued the #z// 
Poster has an appearance of prosperity. 
It is ably edited, and must be valuable 
and useful to the constituency to which 
it caters. Even the advertiser who 
never intends to do any outdoor adver- 
tising is likely to be benefited by look- 
ing this paper over, for in its pages he 
will surely find suggestions and ideas 
such as a progressive advertiser con- 
stantly seeks. 


Der Herold des Glaubens,of St Louis, 
a paper with a subscription list excep- 
tionably large even among the leading 
German papers of America, always re- 
fuses to allow the agent’s commission to 
any but recognized advertising agents 
and is said to lose aconsiderableamount 
of good business by pursuing that hon- 
orable and consistent course. News 
papers generally are less squeamish on 
this point and often find it a pretty 
good snap to allow the agent’s com- 
mission to the advertiser without very 
much objection, the net price so re- 
ceived being still a good deal more 
than any shrewd general agent would 
recommend his customer to pay. 


IN one sense advertising is like a 
game of blindman’s buff—you have to 
feel your way cautiously and persever- 
ingly to catch the people you are after. 


IN this issue of PRINTERS’ INK an 
attempt is made to collect and define 
the terms used in advertising. Of 
course complete accuracy is not possi- 
ble in a first essay of this kind ; and 
PRINTERS’ INK consequently would be 
pleased to publish the opinions of 
those who dissent intelligently from 
any of the definitions given, or any 
statements made in connection with 
them. An intelligent understanding 
of advertising terms is what many per- 
sons in the advertising business lack. 


OPINION NOT PERMISSIBLE. 


From the Doylestown ( Pa.) Intelligencer, 
July 30, 1896. 

The following paragraph is from 
PRINTERS’ INK of July 22d : 

The publishers of Leslie's Illustrate i 
Week 'y, formerly known as Frank Leslie's, 
have recently instituted proceedings in a 
libel suit against Printers’ Ink for quoting 
its circulation from the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1896 at 12,500 copies. The ed- 
itor of the Directory says that he credits 
Leslie's Illustrated Weekly with the rating 
E, which means that the paper had a regular 
issue exceeding 12,500 during the entire year 
1895, in the opinion of the editor of the Di- 
rectory. He further relates that for twenty- 
eight years an effort has been made regularly 
each year to obtain from the publishers of 
this paper a circulation report that would 
warrant the publication of exact figures in 
the Directory; but since the year 1873 no 
such report has ever been obtainable by him. 

The question is a most interesting 
one to all publishers. Whether or not 
the publication complained of is strictly 
or legally libel is a very open issue. 
It, of course, makes no difference what 
efforts the publishers of any directory 
made to get the true facts. If they 
did not attain accuracy the effort was 
merely wasted time, and if the plaintiff 
was misrepresented he has a right to 
complain. Where circulations are 
quoted too low, it is a manifest in- 
justice to the low rated publication 
Where circulations are quoted too large 
it is quite as great an injustice to honest 
newspapers and honest publishers and 
honest advertisers. That any circula- 
tions are legitimately the property of di- 
rectory publishers, or that they have any 
right to request or demand figures of 
circulation, to be spread broadcast to 
the public, is not a fact. No directory 
has a moral right to quote any publish- 
er’s circulation except by his consent. 











36 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


A gentleman from Dover, N. H., 
recently said to PRINTERS’ INK that, in 
his opinion, there were about 350 Bos- 
ton Glodes received in Dover and in the 
neighborhood of 200 Herulds. He had 
an impression that the Journals sold 
there would somewhat exceed 100. He 
said that the /era/d, in his opinion, 
was the best advertising medium, be- 
cause it appears to be taken by the 
most solid people—what he denominat- 
ed as the thinking people—and it ap- 
peared to him to be the paper that 
went more into the homes than any 
other, although he thought that the 
circulation of the Journal, so far as it 
went, was, perhaps, of as good a class 
as that of the Herald. 

ye 
3,080,815 ,659 





The circulation of American news- 
papers ranges from less than one hun- 
dred to more than one million copies 
each issue. A careful analysis, made 
from the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, shows the total number of copies 
printed in an entire year to be as set 
forth in the table which follows. To 
arrive at the average circulation for a 
single issue, of all the newspapers in 
each State, they were first divided into 
twelve classes. In the first class are 
included all whcse actual circulation is 
given in figures and exceeds the highest 
letter rating used, which is ‘‘A’’ and 
means, ‘‘believed to exceed 75,000 
copies.” 

The remaining publications are 
placed in that one of the eleven classes 
represented by the circulation letter to 
which they properly belong. But as 
each of these letter ratings indicates an 
issue exceeding the exact figure for 
which the letter stands it has been 
found necessary to arrive at the average 
number of copies, represented by each 
of the eleven circulation letters. For 
example, ‘‘K’’ means, ‘‘ exceeding 
400 copies,” and there are 5,581 news- 
papers in this class. How much, on 
an average, do these 5,581 exceed 400 
copies per issue? A careful investiga- 
tion of these points resulted in the 
adoption of this rule, by which the fol- 
lowing tables have been compiled : 

Count the actual meaning of a letter 
rating as exactly Io per cent more than 
the meaning assigned ; for instance, an 
A paper will count as having 82,500 
circulation, a B paper 44,000, and so on. 
This will give a K paper 440; but an 
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L paper, instead of counting it 110, 
count it as half of 440; that is 220, and 
count new papers or those which have 
no rating the same as the L papers. 
The total circulation for one issue 
thus found, divided by the number of 
papers in the State, was taken as the 
average of the papers of that State. 
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212 Alabama.......... 635 9:940,950 
4 Alaska... ....0+++ 330 55.440 
46 Arizona...... .. .. 334 1,653,968 
250 Arkansas.... ...... 419 7,899,664 
674 California.......... 1,236 75,506,468 
286 Colorado.......... 797 18,797,548 
219 Connecticut. 1,131 25,741,826 
38 Delaware...... 932 2,878,336 
68 Dist. of Columbia. “55922 20,727,700 
139 Florida. .........- 482 5,269,612 
327 Georgia........... 1,231 11,875,612 
64 Idaho.. 333 1,370,628 
1,571 Illinois. abaieed 2,312 261,203,800 
50 Indian Territory... 356 1,186,040 
819 Indiana........... 1,059 79,988,680 
$096 TOWS. cccce cocccces 848 60,259,390 
693 Kansas........+.-. 32,010,600 
300 Kentucky.......... 1,486 31,340,012 
179 Louisiana.... .- 804 10,918,320 
390 BEGIRG. ...0.040c¢0000 8,780 108,791,440 
204 Maryland.......... 1,593 20,709,379 
627 Massachusetts... .. 4,256 194,752,660 
762 Michigan.......... 1,442 78.427,494 
549 Minnesota........ 1,500 54,047,000 
185 Mississippi........ 478 6,624,984 
961 Missouri.......... 2,198 147,910,108 
96 Montana.... ...... 680 5,052,160 
583 Nebraska.......... 670 25,134,380 
9 NOVRER. ocs0cces sss 354 153339772 
111 New Hampshire. ..1,160 7,029,600 
393 New te eseenes 932 28,276,884 
53 New Mexico....... 415 1,697,180 
1,950 New York......... 5,261 728,769,356 
218 North Carolina.... 557 8,923,360 
136 North Dakota..... 501 45530,C64 
SO a 2,500 240,548,000 
tot Oklahoma......... 530 4,120,889 
188 Oregon........ oe ae 12,878,496 
1,422 Pennsylvania .. ..3.597 439,870,624 
75 Rhode Island. ... .1,909 14,512,036 
123 South Carolina.... 619 53740,707 
257 South Dakota..... 448 8,794,742 
282 Tennessee......... 1,406 25,735,406 
BE Basics coevcaes 756 39,210,696 
OS iv ce cccesecesss 985 5,581,160 
85 Vermont. 933 4,631,412 
266 Virginia .. 853 17,469,970 
223 Washington Ricddonny 580 8,947,360 
169 West Virginia.. 572 6,812,680 
606 Wisconsin..... .... 24373 63,413,378 
33 Wyoming............ 333 895,055 
19,760 2,980,457,075 
B55 Camee ccs. osc00. 1,530 ety > 
5 New foundland..... 847 704,704 
20,630 3,080,815,659 


From the above figures it appears 
that the total average circulation per 
month is 256,734,638, and this divided 
among the 14,000,000 families gives 
an average of 18 papersa month or 216 
a year to each family. 
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LIBRARY CIRCULATIONS. 


Those high-class weeklies that are in gen- 
eral demand at the public libraries throu 
out the country enjoy ‘‘ circulations ’’ that 
are often beyond the claims of their publish- 
ers or the beliefs of advertisers. It has been 
recently shown that, during eleven days, the 
six copies of Harper's Weekly were called 
for and read by 550 people in the Chicago 
Public Library. In the same period, at the 
same place, four copies of the Vouth’s Com- 
panion were read by 228 individuals, and two 
copies of the Scientific American by 213 
people. If the public libraries of the whole 
country showed the same proportion of calls 
for these publications it will be readily seen 
that their library circulation alone must run 
away up into the thousands. 

But there is a vast number of weeklies and 
monthlies, too, that do not get into the pub- 
lic libraries for the reason that their intel- 
lectual calibre is not high enough. This is 
an important item which all advertisers 
might wisely consider—whether a medium is 
of a sufficiently high standard to find place in 
the public libraries, because, if it is, it is sure 
of a much larger number of readers than if it 
is not. Joun CHESTER. 


——— +o --— 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN TRADE PAPERS. 


The reason that trade-paper advertise- | 


ments are read more than any other class of 
advertisements is because the trade-paper ad- 
vertisement contains money-bringing infor- 
mation, and everybody in trade is interested 
in what everybody else in the same trade has 
to say to the public, and the trade-paper ad- 
verti is the cheapest, easiest and most 
sensible method for the man who makes and 
sells anything to tell the man who buys that 
something that he has that article to sell.— 
Roller Mill. 














ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless 
Los Angeles Times. Circ’n over 18,000 








paper, 
daily. 
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UBUQUE HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
D stpcuintion: up to dake | cireniatton anenaily 


increasing. Is it on your list? 


KENTUCKY. 


OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12 000 copies 
| each issue. ma dis oe A covers the homes 
| of the city and suburbs. Now in its twelfth year. 
|$ fo and “7 of TruTH to H. D. LA 
| COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York, Special News- 
| paper Representative. 


| THE FARMERS’ HOME — AL, LOUISVILLE, 


} gore to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
n Kentucky and Tennessee every week. 











It is 
| readand roeoade them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers usuall 


| have money to buy what they see advertised if 
| they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


| [)Breort COURIER. Circulation around De- 
| troit ‘oo than other weekly. The fam- 
| ily paper of Wayne County. 
| JACKSON (Mich.) PATRIOT, morning, Sunday 
|e) and twice a week ; also EVENING Press. The 
leaders in their respective fields. Exclusive 
| Associated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
| paper in this section. All modern improve- 
| ments. The leading advertisers in the country 
|are represented in their columns. Informa- 
| tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSOURI. 














( \ AZETTE, West Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
¥ county. Best farming and fruit-growing 
district in West. Write for rates. 





| "f°O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 

| Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
tothe Trwes). A live, progressive and up-to-date 

| newspaper. 

| 





MONTANA. 


}T ELENA INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 

Sunday, 3,385 Weekly. Leading newspaper in 
the Treasure State. H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, 
New York, Eastern manager. 


NEW YORK. 


] RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and _ best 7 
phical dispiay of advertisements. The only 
Carnal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get man sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of Brats free. Advertis- 
ing rates on application. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 572, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘};}HE NEWS is not only the only afternoon 

per in Charlotte, a city of 19,651 pula- 
tion, but it has a larger circulation in this city 
| than any other paper. The same is true of the 
TimEs’ (weekly) circulation in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ty. The News and Times combined have more 
| circulation in Charlotte and Mecklenburg than 
any other three papers. Advertising rates are 
reasonable. W.C. DOWD, Editor & Proprietor. 


NEW JERSEY. 























IOWA. 


( NE county and one town fully covered by 
one paper. The W 
Carroll County better than any other paper. Cir 





culation guaranteed by Rowell to be larger than | 
any other weekly in the county. The DAILY SEN- | 
n city or county. Fills | 

es on circula- | 


TINEL is the only daily i 
the field. Advertising rat 
tion. Carroll, lowa, 


EEKLY SENTINEL covers | 


OMEN are great readers of the Red Bank 


W 


REGISTER, because it gives ial atten- 
tion to church news, social events, births, mar- 
riages, deaths and general personal happenings. 





OHIO. 


AYTON MORNING Times, EVENING NEWS, 
WEEKLY TimEs-NEws, 14,000 daily, 4,500 
y. 





I 


iw 
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Lae daily and weekly wepers in Eastern 
acs be oy VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
J wee 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


PRINTERS’ 








INK. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Sl paver ° and weekly. The live, popular 
_, the County, Covers the group 














ESIRABLE READERS and a good yg 
eo are what advertisers receive in the 
read the 


,000 Bae to-do, mtelligent 
— -y- TIMES w: 
ves WALLACE & SPROUL, Cheste: 


[ STELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest pa- 
pers in the county—weekly established 140, 
daily established 1886; stanch pepese in the 
county ; the onl journals owning their home; 
only exclusively ome-made papers in the county, 
mower ——— resorted to pl ane nor patent 
CHALL & CO., 


for map showing circulation. PAS- 
Doylestown, Pa. 
TENNESSEE. 
( YHATTANOOGA, Tenn. "bs has 50, 000 people. oo 
EVENING NEWS has 35,000 readers. It 


up-to-date news 
report, Mergent 











= og full. ‘associated 1 Press ‘day 
machines, perfecting press. 


Serves nearby railroad towns every day. 
Greatest local circulation. Best and largest list 
foreign advertising any paper in the South. 


Write for rates. 





TEXAS. 


ILY AND WEEKLY ENTERPRISE. Largest 


D* 
VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the largest circulation 

4 of any paper west of Richmond. Has only | 

one rate tor advertising. No‘ ee 

any one. Any information of H. D. LACOS' TE, 38 | 

| Row, New York, Manager Foreign Adver- 
ising. 








WASHINGTON. 


GEATILE TIMES. 








~~ TIMES is the best. 





T= TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 
+ peo »ple. 








GEATILE’S afternoon daily, the Tnres, has 
the largest circulation of any evening pape r 
north of San Francisco. 


WISCONSIN. 


Sag Ponce TELEGRAM, . 5,500 daily, every even- 
ing except Sunday. Associated ‘Press Fran- 
chise (operator in its own building); Mergen- 
thaler typesetting machines ; has its own artist. 
Largest circulation in Northern Wisconsin. 
Prices for advertising of H. D. LA COSTE, 

Park Row, New York, Special Newspaper cae 














sentative. 
CANADA. 
Bee city dailies claim to do it all. They do 
a handful of business men and politi- 


cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
popular and goes into more age in its ter- 
ritory than any _other newspape Rates on ap- 


plication. W. V. UTTLEY, Mer., “perlin, Ont. 


ith their my every | 


cire’n in Cleburne and Johnson Co., Texas. | 


Samer Advertisements. 


so cents a line ; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


Lynchburg NEWS {3:000 Wrecks: 
SUPERIOR TELEGRAM. 
West Superior, Wis. 


38 Park Row, New York. 


WMAea xr.” TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Cireulation 7,600 —larger circula- 
tion than any Other foe weekly. For rates, 


etc., address C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg.. 
Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~—te—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 
So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 


Are You an 
Advertiser ? 


See that you get what you pay for. 
Keep track of your advertisements. 
See that you get the proper position 
and correct number of insertions. 
I have for sale Cards for Checking 
Advertisements. The Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertising Company use them con- 
stantly and thousands have been sold 
to advertisers all over the country. 
This system is the best yet invented. 
These cards are easily read and 
taken care of. 
Every advertiser, 
should have them. 




















great or small, 


PRICE AS FOLLOWS: 





100, - = $2.50 

500, - - 3-50 

1000, oe i -« 5-00 
For Sample Card send 2c. stamp. 





WM. JOHNSTON, Manager Printers’ Ink 
Press, to Spruce Street, New York. 





THE ARGONAUT 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 


every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. 


It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. 
lation. 


Argonaut Building, 246 Sutter 





Over 18,000 circu- 
Street, San Francisco. 
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THESE TWO [pe 


From Ocean 


To Ocean 
tt 


The Union 
Gospel News 


$ 
stand alone for ‘ 
7 
4 
« 
« 
< 
< 
Finds its Wav 
7 
< 
«< 
< 
< 
< 
< 
< 
& 


Earning capacity ! 
Quality of work ! 
Economy of operation! 


THE *«*NEW MODEL’’ 
for your 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
not reached by any other 
paper ofitskind. ... 
Advertisers know its vilons 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


THE **CENTURY ’’? PONY 

for your 

job 

department. 
Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


om Hm 


oo the... 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Address 


Seuveveveueuveveveve evwvrvevvrVVVV eS 


FvVvVVVV eee 








IT PAYS 


te Neat 
_~ 70 ISSUE Attractive 
Printing 





It pays to catch the best class of trade—the money-spending trade. You 
can’t catch money-spenders with penurious-looking printed matter. You must 
use attractive work—not necessarily expensive—that will catch your customer’s 
eye and cause him to read it. 

If you are in the market for the best class of printing, I can suit you. 

No other printer has better facilities. All the type, borders, etc., in use 
in PRINTERS’ INK are at the disposal of my customers. Advertisements at- 
tractively displayed and electrotypes furnished at reasonable cost. 


Wii. JOHNSTON, [lanager Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York, 
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“In times of peace 


PREPARE FOR WAR.” 


When trade is dull provere for business. Get your 
advertising ready for the fall campaign. . .. . 


ILLUSTRATE 


Your ads if you want them noticed. 


Practical Pictures Pay. 


i =| FP - : 
10 Spruce Street, \ Ay 


<_NEW YORK. 





NEWSDEALERS SAY 


THEY NEVER LOSE 
A CENT ON 
CUSTOMERS WHO BUY 


THE STANDARD UNION 


THAT MEANS 
SOMETHING TO 
PROSPECTIVE ADVERTISERS. 
IT SIGNIFIES THAT 

ITS READERS ARE 

A RELIABLE, THRIFTY 
CLASS OF PEOPLE. 
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min When The Peterson Magazine is received 
nN by its subscribers in that section. 
ae +e 

“ye are so busy reading it that even the stray 
IN pickets, which are loose here and there on 
A the fences, are allowed to remain so. 

AN just the same way in other parts of the 
MN country—no time for other occupations till 
a The Peterson Magazine js all read through. 
AN M-Even the advertising agents read it @g@ 
A Surely you should be represented in the 
ANN ie F 

nN advertising pages, $80 each, by the year. 
MN Address The Peterson Magazine, 
We 5th Ave., N. Y. 

a ssd3SSS388S5 
ep POD OT ao oO Oe 


a All Quiet Along the Potomac 








Mnzeiger... 
Des Wlestens 





JOHN SCHROERS 


ESTE TSETTITI FS FS TSTETTEETETETETEEETTES 





Daly, 
THE GREAT GERIMAN-AMERICAN 


PAPER OF THE WEST AND SUNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 


SOUTHWEST WEEKLY, 


The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 


its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others, 


The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 


West and Southwest. 


Tue Anzeicer pes Westens is always ready and willing to prove by a 
comparative investigation of all books—not of cash books only, which 
may be doctored—nor by affidavits, wt.ich some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circula- 
tion is far greater than the circulation of any other German paper in St, 


Louis. 


Business MANAGER 


Emit Caro 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


PUBLISHERS 
















Anzeiger Association 


= = =F = = = FT Ss 
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TH : FOR THE...... 
BECAUSE YOU GET THE...... 
Brightest Editorials ! 
Latest Telegraph News ! 
Cream of Society Gossip ! 
Most Accurate Stock Reports ! 
Best Sporting Page in the City ! 
Most Interesting Serial Stories 
by Popular Authors ! 
And —First, Last, and All the 


Time— THE NEWS ! 
FOR THE...... 


ast for Both ADVERTISER 


BECAUSE YOU GET WHAT 
READER and | f'roertonn 
ADVERTISER.! RESULTS! 

@OOOOOO@ | lowing insoicited ‘estimonial: 


CLEVELAND, April 19, 1896. 











MANAGER THE CLEVELAND WORLD ! 

My Dear Six — I write this to thank you most sincerely for your good 
attention to my advertising. I am surely more than pleased with same, and 
am glad that I have given the preference to THE WorkLD. 1 will certainly do 
my utmost to keep and increase the advertising with you for all my agencies, 
and will do my best to give you satisfaction. 

I am negotiating some business from which you will cheerfully get a good 
contract for advertising. I shall be pleased to see others who wish to come to 
the front to give THE WoRLD a chance. 

Depend on me that I will do my best for your benefit, and wishing you a 
continuous, well deserved success, I remain, yours sincerely, 

A. H. DELEBANTE, 


Manufacturers’ Agent, 52 Euclid Avenue. 





DAILY, i CENT. # »% #& # % SUNDAY, 3 CENTS 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


aed 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENT. 





The Boston 
Traveler @ 


Exhibits official statements showing that its circulation for the 
four months ending March 1, 1896, is more than two and one- 
half times greater than for the corresponding period one year ago. 
The country circulation has kept pace with the city sales, and 
in consequence general as well as local advertisers are using its 
columns freely. Eight to sixteen pages, one cent a copy. 


ADVERTISING GROWTH. 


The TRAVELER closes its seventy-third year with a record- 
breaker. Note the advertising showing in the 
leading Boston papers : 


Saturday’s Traveler, += 73% columns 
Sunday Post, = = 41 “6 
Saturday’s Herald, = 36 os 
Saturday’s Globe, = 3414 “6 
Sunday Journal, - = 24% o 


NEW ENGLAND'S BEST EVENING NEWSPAPER. 
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The Best of the New States is 
WASHINGTON, 


Because Nature has done most for it. 
The Best City in Washington is 


TACOMA, 


WH 


Because it has the largest 

Local and Ocean Trade, 

The Most Factories, 

Best Railroad Terminals, 

A Line of Trans-Pacific Steamers, 
Biggest Wheat Warehouses. 
Largest Coal Bunkers, and 


Most Progressive People. 


# 


The Best Newspaper in Tacoma is 


emo THE LEDGERoae 


It has the Best Equipped Office 
in the State. 


Prints the Most News, and has the Largest 
Circulation. 
ee goon it. 
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The Leading Paper of 





the Pacific Coast: 





othe... 
San Francisco 


CHRONICLE 


has 20,000 more circulation 
than any other newspaper 
published on the Pacific Coast. 


La 


CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager, 
213 Temple Court, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; 4 propound problems and 


to offer: 


ions for the betterment of this department. 


Anything pertaining to adver- ; 


tising will be criticised freely, frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 
; l2ts, novelties, catalogues. Tell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


Newspapers continually condemn 
advertising schemes, and yet they con- 
tinually publish advertising schemes. 
Time after time they let an advertis- 
ing fakir come in and ‘‘ work a boom 
edition.” 

These boom editions cost the adver- 
tisers in them a great deal of money. 
I don’t believe that they ever bring 
adequate returns. Asa general thing, 
nobody pays any attention to them 
outside the city in which they are 
published, but the advertiser has to 
pay a greatly increased rate for space 
on account of this outside circulation. 

Business men are asked to go into 
the thing because it is a sort of public 
enterprise, and is going to do the town 
a lot of good, besides bringing him 
much profit. I don’t mean to say that 
the newspaper publishers who go into 
these things are not perfectly honest 
in their intentions. I don’t mean to 
say that these editions do not have 
some good effect, but I do believe that 
they cost more than they are worth 

The latest thing of the kind that I 
have seen is the centennial edition of 
the Cleveland Zeader. As such things 
go, it is certainly a very handsome 
and creditable piece of work. It was 
probably a_ successful advertising 
scheme. The historical and statisti- 
cal work seems to have been thor- 
oughly and carefully done. 

One thing in this paper to which my 
attention has been called is the fact 
that a number of manufacturers have 
taken half-page ads, which are made 
up of pictures of their plants—sort of 
bird’s-eye views, with brief statements 
as to what the business is, what it 
amounts to, and by whom it is con- 
ducted. This is much better than the 
ordinary display ads in such issues— 
better than the ordinary flattering 
write-up. Just the same, if I were an 
advertiser in Cleveland I would prefer 
to spend my money in the regular daily 
issues of the paper. An advertising 
scheme is an advertising scheme 
whether it is published by a newspaper 


or by an individual. I really believe 
that newspapers lessen their prestige 
by going into such things. 

* 

Fleming, Schiller & Carnrick, pr'nt- 
ers on West 13th street, New York 
City, turn out some exceedingly artist- 
ic work, a sample of which is given 
in the eight-page booklet they have 
recently issued for themselves. 

The text in the booklet is exceed- 
ingly brief. It is: 

It seems to us of particular importance 
that the printing of catalogues, announce- 
ments, etc., should not only always indicate 
culture and refinement but be of such a nat- 
ure as to suggest originality and excellence 
of method in every line; a class of work to 
which we are giving much attention with 
satisfactory results. 

That makes you think that in all 
probability Fleming, Schiller & Carn- 
rick are good printers. It is modestly 
convincing. The trouble with propo- 
sitions of this kind is that they are 
likely to mean printing of a kind that 
is above the heads of ordinary mortals. 
Very frequently it is a kind of work 
that is to be appreciated only by print- 
ers, and by them more for the diffi- 
culty of its execution than for its real 
beauty. 

Advertising matter is to be seen by 
and to influence just plain, ordinary, 
every day people. They are the folks 
who make advertising profitable. They 
may not appreciate the highest type of 
art in printing or painting or music, 
but this does not make their dollars 
any less valuable. Personally I like 
hand-made paper with rough edges, 
but I know of a great many people 
who fail to appreciate the fineness of 
anything that is rough. They think 
that wood-cut paper is much hand- 
somer and finer than hand-made parch- 
ment. Perhaps they are wofully igno- 
rant, but they have money to spend 
and the advertiser must consider them. 

There are some kinds of printing and 
some kinds of music and some kinds of 
art that are appreciated only by what 
Mathew Arnold called the ‘‘ remnant” 
of humanity. 

There are kinds of printing that are 

















like olives and anchovy paste and old 
cheese and caviare—a taste for them 
has to be cultivated by most people be- 
fore they can be really enjoyed. 

The kind of printing that it pays to 
issue is not the grotesque or erratically 
beautiful. It is the printing, the 
beauty of which can be appreciated by 
every one—the educated or uneducat- 
ed, the old or the young. The print- 
ed matter that a child will say is pretty 
is tolerably certain to possess attract- 
iveness for grown people as well. 

For instance, I do not believe that 
the advertiser is excusable for using any 
of the unhealthy, abnormal, grotesque 
designs a /a Beardsley. An artist can 
see merit in the Beardsley style of 
work because of its extreme simplicity. 
It will perhaps be helpful in the execu- 
tion of other and better work, because 
it shows plainly the effects to be se- 
cured by the massing of black and 
white and by the use of a few firm lines. 

There are two kinds of art—art for 
artists and art for people. There are 
some few thousand people in the United 
States who can become rapturously en- 
thusiastic over Mendelssohn, but there 
are as many millions whose spirits will 
rise under Souza’s strains. There are 
a thousand people in the United States 
to-day who know Sovza by looks, rep- 
utation and music, ho neither know 
nor care anything about Mendelssohn. 
Possibly this is evidence of a great de- 
gree of depravity, but it ought to give the 
advertiser something to think about. 

The advertiser who uses printed mat- 
ter does well to remember that bright 
colors and pretty pictures are more at- 
tractive to the average man, woman 
and child than are the unusual effects 
and delicate colors which appea! to 
many of the ‘‘art printers.” 

I have gone a long ways from the 
booklet that started me on this talk 
and I do not wish to give the impression 
that I disapprove of the work of Flem- 
ing, Schiller & Carnrick. I have seen 
much beautiful printing from their 
presses. *% 


I have received from the F. W. 
Roberts Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a handsome little booklet advertising 
their printing business. The cover is 
made of crinkley olive green paper 
with a gold stamp. The paper and ink 
used for the inside pages is in harmony 
with the cover, and the entire booklet is 
exceedingly creditable to its publishers. 
On the first inside page is this state- 
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ment: ‘‘ We are Advertising Printers 

and find ‘ It Pays to Advertise.’’’ The 

rest of the matter is as follows: 

WE DO PRINTING 
—most kinds—do it to make money. The 
more intelligently it is done the more 
money it will make you. 

TASTE AND BRAINS 
are needed to do it properly—do it so 
satisfactorily for the customer that we 
have made a friend who will oring his 
work to us regularly and recommend us 
to others. 

YOUR PRINTING 

REPRESENTS YOU. 
Are you rightly represented? First im- 
pressions are lasting with most of us— 
we can’t afford to have them poorly made. 
A letter-head, pamphlet or catalogue 
sent to those you desire to do business 
with should attract—be better than your 
competitors’ if possible. It costs but lit- 
tle more than commonplace printing and 
is vastly more satisfactory to the sender. 

THE POSTAGE 
just the same. Figure the cost of a cat- 
alogue or circular including the postage, 
the per cent saved by ordering the cheap- 
est printing is next to nothing. 

SHOULD YOU 

COME TO OUR STORE 
you'll always find some one who can talk 
intelligently about what you want. We 
will show all the latest kinds of paper, 
samples of our daily work, quote our 
best prices and interest ourselves in your 
particular job. 

SHOULD YOU FAVOR US 
with your order we will give it the same 
careful attention we have shown you be- 
fore we received the order. 

OUR BUYING. 
We are in touch with most of the largest 
paper houses in the ——-. have their 
samples and best prices and know of all 
the new things on the market. 

OUR EMPLOYEES 
are the best we can employ—skilled labor 
—take an interest in the work they do. 

OUR MACHINERY 
is modern—the best we can buy, and 
with efficient men to use it insures satis- 
factory results. 

A PRINTING AND 

BINDING PLANT 
occupying six floors—such as ours—man- 
aged on best business principles we know 
of should certainly insure those who do 
business with us most satisfactory results. 

* & 
* 
RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


The Minneapolis Jowrna/has recent- 
ly interviewed one of the largest ad- 
vertisers in Minneapolis, and has, as a 
result, secured some opinions that 
ought to be valuable to retail advertis- 
ers generally. 

The interview, as a whole, was a 
first-rate good advertisement for Mr. 
Olson, but that’s no more than fair. 
The Olson Company has applied good, 
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hard common sense to its advertising, 
and has evidently made a success of it. I 
reproduce the interview in its entirety: 


“People buy newspapers nowadays as 
much to read the advertisements as the 
news,” said S. E. Olson, president and gen- 
eral manager of 5.E. Olson Company's “ Bi 
Store ’’ this morning toa /ourna/ man, “ an 
I show all respect to the news columns in 
saying so. The fact remains firm and strong 
that people read advertisements carefully, 
for they appreciate that it is money in their 
pockets to do so, as advertisements are sim- 
ply bulletins for the stores, and what is a 
more interesting topic to the consumers ?”” 

“Mr. Olson, what is the best advertising 
medium in your opinion ?” 

“* By all means, the daily newspaper. For 
immediate and apparent results there's noth- 
ing like the good daily newspaper, and I say 
that from long and close observation and ex- 
perience. The daily newspaper is the best 
advertising medium in the world.” 

“How often should the merchant adver- 
tise, once a month, once a week, or every 

ay?’ 


** All the time is my policy. I reason that 
advertisements are only daily reminders 
of any business, and the more the public is 
reminded of a store the more people it will 
bring to that store and the more good it will 
do that store.”’ 

** How much space do you believe in tak- 
> 

** Just enough to tell my story and say 

what I have to say. It’s not wisetocut your 

story to fit a fixed space. Rather, cut your 

space to fit your story.” 

“In a general way, Mr. Olson, what ideas 
do you believe in following as to how to write 
your advertisements >” 

“IT don’t believe in adopting any set of 
rules as to writing advertisements. There 
are times when long introductions are neces- 
sary, for instance, to explain the reason why 
such low prices are quoted, and sometimes a 
few words will tell the story and one blow 
will drive the nail in. Sometimes it is best 
to explain the reason of certain sales at cer- 
tain times, and why you can offer more than 
your competitors, and it’s wise to talk long- 
er, but when you come right down to it, on 
general principles, people don’t care for talk 
so much as facts and figures.” 

** What do you believe as to use of certain 
types, borders and distinctive typographical 
effects ?”” 

‘* We haven’t followed any set of ideas or 
rules in these respects any more than show- 
ing the same line of goods in our display 
windows. We believe that people want and 
appreciate changes, even in the set-up of 
ads, and unless you are just selling some pro- 
prietary article which you wish stamped on 
the public mind, it is better to have your ad- 
vertisements different each time, surprise the 
readers more or less and present a kaleido- 
scopic picture to people’s minds, but, of 
course, that is only our theory on the mat- 
ter. A decade ago it was different, but to- 
day the meat of advertisements are prices, 
and little results come from anything else, to 
our notion, especialiy in such a business as 
*The Big Store,’ with its dozens of depart- 
ments.” 

“* What about the use of cuts?” 

“Cuts illustrate points in advertisements 


in 


in just the same clear, convincing way the 
Sunday school teacher illustrates the lesson 
to his pupils, and clinch points in a way noth- 
ing else can do. Cuts embellish and brighten 
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advertisements and make them better adver- 
tisements because they have the cuts, and yet 
even cuts can be overdone and overused. As 
to the size a cut should be, I think that also 
depends on what you are saying. A large 
cut is better than a small one many times. 
and, on the other hand, many times a small 
cut is better than a large cut. If I were 
summing up how I write advertisements, I 
would say that I don’t believe in the use of 
any a ea features, but that I do ap- 
prove of the idea of variety, novelty and 
something different from that used before. 
We try to keep the freshest and most inter- 
esting ideas in our advertisements, for we 
wish them to be interesting and readable.” 

** Next to the daily newspaper, what is the 
best advertising medium ?” 

“By all means good window displays. 
‘ The Big Store’ has the good fortune to have 
one of the best window dressers in the coun- 
try, and we believe our windows are great 
helps to our advertising. Pictorial or alle- 
gorical pictures afford good window displays 
for holidays and appropriate seasons, but for 
steady service all the year round good win- 
dow displays should be like good advertise- 
ments—that is, show goods, tell prices and 
talk our business for ‘all it is worth. 

“We find that advertising special bargain 
sales between certain hours during the day, 
like from 8 to 9,9 to 10, 10 to 11, are good, 
and induce people to come out during ‘ off 
hours.’ We can give them better service in 
this way by distributing our trade more 
evenly during the day, and the idea affords a 
good advertising point.” 

‘* What about The Big Store’s policy as to 
refunding money and making customers sat- 
isfied ?”” 

“Our theory and practice on that point is 
that we are never afraid of our goods and our 
prices, and without imposing any conditions, 
we are always glad to refund money freely. 
We believe that the people who give us their 
patronage ought to have our utmost consid- 
eration and fair treatment. In every detail 
are we always glad to improve our business 
service and to please our friends. We not only 
want to make many new friends, but we want 
to make our many old friends stronger 
friends. The only way to do this is to be 
just, fair and square in every transaction. 

hat is the policy we follow. 

“When the city is filled with strangers and 
conventions and large gatherings bring the 
people down town, we always like to have 
specially attractive window displays, per- 
haps run an electric car about town covered 
with our advertising in colored lights, and 
plan for the entertainment and pleasure of 
our customers in many ways. 

“After all, advertising should be the re- 
flex of a store and should be as full of store 
news as eggs are of meat. Good advertising 
pays every time when it is lived up to, when 
the people get what they are promised and 
the advertiser does just as he says he will do. 
Advertising, honestly done in all its details, 
pays big interest on investment.”’ 

“‘ The Big Store ’’ is the product of brains, 
enterprise, hard work and good advertising. 
It is appropriately named, for it is a big 
store. It has over fifty-seven departments, 
gives steady employment to an average of 
over 500 persons, and is one of the most 
aggressive, pushing businesses in the North- 
west. There is now being put in “The Big 
Store ’’ the latest idea in cash carrying sys- 
tems, which will consist of over three miles 
of brass tubing and cost $12,000. It will be 
pneumatic, and the time taken to change a 
customer’s money reckoned in seconds, be- 

















sides giving the money a long trip from clerk 
to cashier and return. In “The Big Store’’ 
one can find every conceivable article for 
personal or home use, and there is every 
comfort pl d for « Ss. ere is a 
nursery where customers may leave their 
children to rest while the shopping is done ; 
there is a large reception-room provided with 
lounges, tables with writing materials and a 
piano, and is a delightful place to meet or 
wait for friends. fn addition, “The Big 
Store”’ has a free employment bureau, a 
first-class lunch room and many other con- 
veniences. Twelve immense plate glass win- 
dows on the first floor afford the expert win- 
dow dresser a chance to show his taste and 
skill. “* The Big Store"’ is a great store, and 
it is a reflex of its good advertising, the same 
as Mr. Olson toid the Yournal he always 
means his ads to be of his great store. 
* & 





x 
San Francisco, Cal., July 28, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York, N.Y.: 

Dear Sir—Will you kindly criticise the 
inclosed series of advertisements in your de- 
partment of Printers’ Ink, providing such 
criticism would bring out tees of interest 
a wl readers ? 

he advertisements were prepared for in- 
sertion in the California country newspapers. 
At first we sent printed copy, requesting pub- 
lishers to follow as closely as possible. The 
typographical results were pretty good, and 
I am sure that sensible display can be ob- 
tained if an advertiser knows how to indicate 
his desires. We afterwards found it cheaper 
and less troublesome to send plates. Stereos 
were used, as we changed copy each week. 

The border is one which comes out well in 
a newspaper, and we use it almost exclusively, 
reasoning that its continued use causes read- 
ers to recognize our advertisements at sight— 
very good if the matter is regularly changed, 
and due attention paid to goods and prices. 
If a competitor eventually uses the same 
border no harm will come of it, providing we 
always offered good, seasonable goods at as 
low prices as good, business principles would 
permit, because it will at once remind readers 
of our house, even as “‘that tired feeling” 
always makes the mind revert to a certain 
brand of-sarsaparilla, no matter in what con- 
nection the words are found. 

I believe in truthful, sensible, reasonable, 
business-like advertisements; and, whether 
my profiting appears in the advertisements or 
not, I have you to thank for much sound ad- 
vice about advertising. 

The little booklet was written some time 
ago. It tells why. Cover is wail paper. 

Yours truly, as. G. Taytor. 

Care of Smith’s Cash Store. 


The advertisements sent me by Mr. 
Taylor are distinctly good. I repro- 
duce two of them and. the heading of 
the third. One point it is well to 
emphasize, and that is, their use of 
cut prices on well known articles. 
Every housekeeper in California un- 
doubtedly knows the usual retail price 
of Royal Baking Powder, and when 
Smith’s Cash Store offers a cut price on 
this staple article it is immediately rec- 
ognized as a cut. There is no need for 
any argument about it. 

If'the prices were not well known 
the advertiser would have to fall back 
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on the time-honored phrase ‘‘ reduced 
from,’’ and this phrase has been abused 
so much that there is a great deal of 
skepticism concerning it. 


THIS 
ADVERTISING 
SPACE 


is to be used each week by Smith’s Cash 
Store, that “busy big department store,” 
San Francisco. People who want to save 
money by buying good things cheap for cash 
should certainly read what we say. e will 
have something fresh to say each week. We 
will make prices to do your pocket good. We 
will help you to live as waler better on less 
money than it costs you now. Our specialty 
is shipping out-of-town orders. We have had 
12 Or 15 years’ experience at that. We sell 
for cash. We sell practically everything. We 
sell cheap. 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
That Busy, Big Deprtament Store. 

414-416-418 Front St., San Francisco, CAL. 

Our 40-paged monthly catalogue will be sent 
free for a year if you mention advertisement No. 


IT IS UNWISE 

to pay more for your goods than you have 
to pay. The things we offer each week in 
this paper are to let you get an idea of how 
much too much you are paying for goods. 
To let you know where you can do better 
than you are now doing. To help you get 
up a healthy discontent with credit prices. 

There’s no enjoyment in paying big prices 
for supplies, but some people hold on to it as 
thomas it was a fine thing to do. 

You get lots of good goods for a little good 
money (silver or gold) of us, and you get your 
money back if our goods are not right. 
There, how does that suit you? 

Try a small order first. We think the next 
will be larger. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 
Until July rsth, at these prices. 
\% pound, each..... 
6 ounce, an 
¥% pound, “ .. 
3 pound, 
3 pound, 
5 pound, 
SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
414-416-418 Front St., San FRANcIsco. 

That big shipping house. 

Catalogue free if you mention this paper. 
We He tp Pay Freicut EvERYWHERE. 


WHAT DO WE SELL? 


Our catalogue will answer that question. 
It isa —— of forty pages. It is easy 
to understand. It tells just what we sell our 
goods for. The price in our price list is the 
price we sell the goods for. That catalogue 
is printed (about twenty thousand) each 
month. You should just see one of them— 
such an array of things to eat, to wear, to 
use. Practically everything you would have 
any use for at money-saving prices. And it 
will simply cost you—NoTHING. Ask us for 
acopy and don’t send a postage stamp, be- 
cause we have some to use for mailing cata- 
logues to people who mean business. So if 

ou are tired of paying big prices, and mean 

usiness, you shall tas that catalogue a full 
year if you mention this paper. 




















50 
READY-MADE ADS. 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 


ven to the —— he is known. Contri- 


uations of bright are solicited. e name 
an dress of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.] 





For Wall Paper. 


Beauty on a Wall 


Need cost no more than ugliness. 
The most beautiful Wall Papers at 
half what you expect they would 
Season is advancing and I will 


cost. 
make you special bargains. 
Stock largest, freshest and best. 





Dry Goods Suggestions—(By Fames 


Macmahon). 


Colored Dress Goods. 


High and low, high in quality, low in price 
is the story of this week’s sale. A counter 
full of elegant quick selling costume fabrics, 
and a store full of money-saving buyers. 


Parasol Department. 


Warm weather is coming, get under the 
cover of our pretty sunshades or umbrellas. 
We show delightfully varied assortments 
with the prettiest and daintiest of handles in 
Dresden effects at from $2 to $5 each. 


‘ ‘ 
Shirt Waists. 
Selected from every worthy source, every 
roper and stylish fabric to select from, sat- 
isfying to the finger tips in every essential, 


and varied enough in materials and prices to 
satisfy all. 


Wash Goods. 


Cotton Fabrics, bright and aa, 
sea breeze and dainty as a peach bl 


Upholstery Department. 


The bargain pendulum is still swinging in 
this department, and its accompanying tick 
of cheapness has proved loud enough to at- 
tract a curtain demand that is simply phe- 
nomenal. Look to your wants. 


Cotton Department. 


Conjure up in your mind the biggest bar- 
ain you ever heard of in cotton poe then 
Sie it and it will hardly equal the great 
values we quote this week. 


Ata 
Summer Resort 


you will imagine you are, when under 
the cooling influence of our Summer 
Suits, Summer Underwear, Summer 
Shirts. Then there’s a mint of satisfac- 
tion in the low prices and big values 
generally we are offering. Come and 
see for yourself—old and young, bi 
fellows and little fellows. Sizes an 


cool as a 
ossom, 





For Men's Furnishings. 
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For Carpets. 

We don’t talk Much 

: about our reputatio. or the reputa- 
tion of our store. e don’t have to; both 
are established ; but we do feel like saying 
just once that our 


CARPET STOCK 


is the finest to be found in this city. It’s 
hard to do justice to it in an advertisement. 
To appreciate its beauties you should call 
and examine and compare with others. 





For a Druggist—(By Herbert Kinner). 


Reliable 
Prescription Druggists 


We do not allow a year-in- 


we are. 
the-business —— to compound 
prescriptions. © compound pre- 


scriptions right it takes experience 
with a complete knowledge of drugs. 
We have the knowledge and experi- 
ence and we are careful. 





For Hardware. 


A Hot Weather 
Friend. 


The “Gem” Ice Cream Freezer. It enables 
you to have the luxury of the finest ice cream 
in your own homeataverysmall Sizes 


cost of time or money. e 2Qt 
should be glad to explain why to 
it’s the best freezer made andto 14 Qt 


show you that it costs no more than the in- 
ferior makes if you’ll 
“WALK IN AND LOOK AROUND.” 





For Parasols—(By Younker Bros.). 


Parasols. 


The Parasol reigns supreme, and fitly 
so. Never before has the summer girl’s 
toilet been so well supplied with these 
necessary adjuncts. The designs are as 
varied as her dresses, and all are proper. 
Much of the style depends on the stick— 
the dark sticks are handsomer and light 
ones smarter—both are here in large as- 


sortments. 
Plain Pongee Parasols, with natural wood 
sticks, $1.50. 
Changeable Silk Parasols, with fancy 


striped borders in blue, brown and red, $2.50. 

All the Fancy Parasols, the Persian and 
Dresden figured, etc., are now placed on the 
parasol counter at special prices. 





For a Business College. 


Isn’t It 
Self-Evident 


That inasmuch as the largest number of 
teachers, the best trained teachers, the 
largest number of pupils, the best grade 
of pupils attend and graduate from this 
institution, that this school is adapted 
to you if you intend to study business 
or shorthand ? 

Would it not pay you tocall and talk 
the matter over 





kinds for all. 
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Protection 


Is the abe 
Battle Cry 


And when you spend money for advertising 
you should be protected by extensive cir- 
culation. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch 


Has a larger circulation than all other 
Chicago Afternoon Papers combined, save 
one. It prints and circulates : : 


Over 65,000 Copies Daily 


It reaches the masses and is read by all 
classes. 
Not Part of the Time, but all the Time! 












HOME OFFICE, 


115-117 5th Ave, 


EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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Cripple Creek 
Nuggets of Gold 


Nugget J 
Never before in the history of wonder- 
ful Colorado has the mining industry 
been so successful. 


Nugget 2 
NEVER before such interest in the glori- 
ous Centennial State. 


Nugget 3 


NEVER so much money invested. 


Nugget 4 


NEVER so much money made. 


Nugget 5 


NEVER such an opportunity to advertise. 


Nugget 6 


NEVER such returns. 


Nugget 7 
NEVER such a paper to advertise in 
as 


The Denver Times 





Known circulation 
ileties 30, 000 100 Excessn 34,000 


Rates and information 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Chamber of Commerce, Tribune Bldg., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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THE “ LAUGHING WATER” 


Made famous by Longfellow’s poem 
and its own wondrous beauty, : 





MINNEHAHA FALLS, 


Is not more generally known and admired than 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


published semi-monthly in the city by the falls. 


Tens of thousands visit Minnehaha every year. 

The HouseEKEEPER enters a hundred thousand homes twice a 
month. 

A potent factor in the home life of its readers, it makes its 
great influence felt in behalf of its advertising patrons. 


THAT’S WHY IT PAYS ADVERTISERS. 





The Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
Boyce BUILDING. 401-2-3 TEMPLE CouRT. 64 FEDERAL ST. 
W. J. KENNEDY Cc. E. ELLIS, E. R. GRAVES 


in charge. Manager. in charge. 
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Womankind 


Subscribers renew year after 
year, because Womankind 
benefits them. 


XH em 
Womankind advertisers re- 


new year after year, because 
. Womankind benefits them. 





Hm me 


Advertisers who want 
patronage of women can 
it through Womankind. 





Send for our little book that tells of the 
experience of some of those who have 
profited by using Womankind. FREE. 


> 
- 











THE HOSTERMAN 
PUBLISHING CO., 


150 Nassau St., Springfield, 
NEW YORK. OHIO. 
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The Season of the Year # 


is now on us when the busy mosquito 
gets in his little nightly work — the 


ites are painful and troublesome. 


e CUTELIX 


rubbed on the affected spots gives in- 
stant relief and soon cures. It is 
equally efficacious for pimples, black- 
heads, etc. In the market for over 
eighty years. 
$O4644664666 
25 CENTS. « AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
$4466666666 


THE CUTELIX CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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wow,’ 
It Pays 


GQ MONEY > 
to be honest and truthful Po 
about your circulation. 
This is why 


| BusinessMen 


have so much confidence and continue 


To Advertise in 


that stanch, progressive, 
; up-to-date newspaper of 


KNOWN CIRCULATION 


THE KANSAS CITY 


| WORLD 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DAILY exceeding 25,000 
SUNDAY “* 30,000 
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L. V. ASHBAUGH, Business Manager. 


A. Frank Richardson 


Tribune Building, .. New York 
Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Red Lion Ct., Fleet St., London 
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A Hearty Breakfast 


(| 
}) . . . Is a good foundation for a day’s work. 











)| AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 


ST. LOUIS STAR 


Is the best guarantee for a good day’s business. 


The Merchants Who are Doing Well 
Use The St. Louis Star 


An invaluable medium for reaching the Republicans 
of St. Louis and neighborhood. 
It has standing, tone, circulation. 





ges-For Rates, Consult EIKER, You Know Him.-gg 
11 TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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DO YOU PUBLISH 
A NEWSPAPER ? 


Are you keeping a record of your issues? 
Do your actual issues average more than 


a thousand copies ? 


If so, you can have the exact figures in- 
serted in the American Newspaper Directory 
for 1897, showing the actual average issue or 
sale during the entire year 1896. It will cost 
you nothing—provided you furnish the req- 
uisite information, duly signed, in a form 
that will insure the information being definite 
and not possible to be misunderstood. 

Circulation statements to insure attention 
ought to be sent in not earlier than January 
2nd or later than January 16th, 1897. 

Let all communications be addressed to the 


Editor AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
to Spruce St., New York. 
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/am 
Busy 
Even now. 


There seems to be a general complaint about the dull- 
1ess of trade in the printing line, but Iam glad to say 
the hard times have not reached me yet. 

In July, 1895, I received 564 orders, and in July, 
this year, 865 orders, a gain of 53 per cent. 

The printers of the country are realizing that it is a 
waste of money to order more ink than is needed, and I 
fill a 4-lb. can as cheerfully as I would a 500-lb. barrel. 

For 25 cents a 4-lb. can I match any job ink that can 
be bought anywhere, excepting only carmines, bronze reds 
and fine purples; for these I charge 50 cents for a 4-ib. can. 

My news ink is guaranteed to be the best news ink 
manufactured in all the world, and if not found as repre- 
sented I buy it back and pay all freight charges both 
ways. I sell it in 500-lb. barrels at 4 cents a pound and 
in 25-lb. kegs at 6 cents a pound, but the cash must ac- 
company the order. 

Send for my price list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Many people regard 


CUTELIX 


ALLL AA AAA AAA 


as a medicine 
solely and use it only to 
heal or cure. This is a 
mistaken view, as the chief 
mission of CUTELIX is 
to CLEAN the skin and 


preserve its health. 
re 


CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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| BABY’S SKIN 


“ is extremely delicate and 








should be cared for accord- 


‘#, ingly. ie 
: You will find no other | a 


attention necessary if 


| CUTELIX 
| #), is used in the daily bath. 
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35555 
Many Times 
When you think 


your blood is “out of order” 
the difficulty is really only 
skin deep, as a twenty-five 
cent bottle of Cutelix will 
clearly demonstrate. 


me 


Sold by all up-to-date druggists. 
He 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


mH 


CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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66 He 
May 
Have 
Seen 
Better 
Days” 





but he looks quite shop-worn at present. 
He started off to do business without adver- 
tising. ‘‘There are others.” In this busy 
age you are soon forgotten unless you persist- 
ently advertise. A card in the 


STREET CARS... 


never sleeps ; it’s always working for you 
and bringing business your way. Consult us 
for details. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway New. York 
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For a check for $50 we will 


insert ten lines in 


One Thousand 
American Newspapers 


of our own selection, and send it out the very day it 
comes to hand. The advertisement will appear in a 
full thousand distinctly separate Newspapers; files of 
all of which may be examined by the Advertiser if he 
so desires. Ten lines will accommodate about 75 


words, 


1,000 
Weekly Newspapers 
For $50 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 


Established 1865. 10 Spruce St., New York. 





